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“ T certainly seems as if fate had it in for me,” said my com- 


panion, as he threw down a copy of the Times and walked 
toward the window. A persistent rain was falling, and he stood 
staring into the dreary street with its few bedraggled pedestrians. 

“T have decided to take up the case,” he said at length, turning 
abruptly, and I saw that iron resolution upon his handsome face, the 
meaning of which I knew full well. I first learned to know what that 
look of determination meant when he made up his mind to lick a certain 
bully in our school-boy days, and often in later life, when after sober 
calculation and reflection, he had weighed conditions in the balance and 
had finally and irrevocably decided to act. A dispassionate judgment, 
coupled with the fullest courage of his convictions, were among the 
strong points of Mason Brant, my oldest and best friend. 

Though I felt that Brant had chosen the road to success, a pang of 
regret crept into my heart at his decision, for I knew the man to be 
above the work to which he proposed to devote his life and his wonderful 
talent. 

“You know I’m with you,” I said, thrusting out my hand. “I 
wish you all kinds of luck, old man!” 

He gripped my fist in both of his sinewy hands, and in the rapidly- 
growing gloom I thought I discerned the glitter of moisture in his 
expressive brown eyes. 

We were in London, and had taken rooms together in Sackville 
Street. I was fairly independent, but Mason upon the death of his 
father had found his debts nearly equal to the small sum left him. I 
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was so fortunate as to be appointed Second Secretary to the American 
Embassy; Mason had been less lucky and had failed to find the con- . 
genial employment so necessary to his happiness. : 

“ Anything important in the last edition ?” I asked with interest. 

“Yes,” he said, “the best men in London have been called into the 
case. A young woman of prominence is suspected and her arrest may 
take place any hour. I shall report to Inspector Williams at once.” 
He took down his rather shabby overcoat, then continued: “ Drayton 
of the Herald got me credentials to the authorities at Scotland Yard, 
you remember, when I got mixed up in that case for Lord Fife.” He 
had picked up his sloppy-weather hat and old umbrella, and now made 
his way to the door. 

“Don’t wait dinner for me after seven,” he said, and was gone. I 
heard the outside door slam, and then Brant’s retreating footsteps upon 
the wet pavement. I went over to the window and looked out into the 
darkening street. A lamp-lighter had just lighted the street-lamp, and 
was throwing away the taper as he descended his dingy little ladder. A 
cab went rattling over the rough stones with the rain re from 

the dilapidated rubber covers the driver wore. 
I pulled down the shade and lighted the lamp, deciding to - over 
once more the account of the mystery which had set all London in 
a tumult of excitement. Thus ran the sensational headlines: 


DOCTOR NORTH MURDERED! 


THE CELEBRATED OcuLIST Founp DEAD IN His STuDY ABOUT 
Hatr Past SevEN Last EvEeNING BY ONE 


oF His SERVANTS. 


When discovered the noted physician was sitting in 
his library chair with his head bent forward, and the mark 
of some blunt instrument plainly discernible just above his 
right temple... The library windows were all found to be 
securely fastened from the inside, and the door leading from 
the hall was bolted, also on the inside. The door leading from 
the inner consulting-room was likewise closed and locked from 
the office side, the key being found in the lock. No other 
means of entrance or of egress exists. 5 

Failing to get a response when he had knocked repeatedly, 
and fearing his master might be ill, Dr. North’s servant 
stooped and looked through the old-fashioned keyhole, when he 
saw his master seated in his chair, his head bent forward upon 
his breast. The doctor’s nephew was at once summoned, and 
he, in the presence of his sister, Miss Almy, burst open the 
door. It was necessary to bend a heavy bronze bolt before the 
door yielded. 

There was a terrible expression of fear upon the doctor’s 
set face, as, with the dreadful bruise showing under his gray 
locks, he sat there glaring from sightless eyes at the massive 
treatises and scattered pamphlets which littered his great 
study table. 

The police were at once notified, but up to a late hour no 
further facts could be learned. 
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All this seemed strange enough. I then picked up the evening 
1 edition of the Dispatch, the account in which had determined my friend 
to take up the case, and virtually to choose detective work henceforth 


as @ career: 


SCOTLAND YARD MAKES PROGRESS! 
Arrest oF Dr. NorTH’s MurperER ExPecrep Hourty. Im- 
PORTANT CLEW IN THE MYSTERY. 

A young woman well known in London social life is impli/ 
cated in the murder of Dr. James L. North. It has been 
learned that the great specialist had a violent quarrel with 
this lady just before his lifeless body was discovered, as ex- 
clusively reported in last evening’s Dispatch special. The 
theory of the police is that the woman went to the physician’s 
office prepared to strike him down. The principal mystery 
lies in the fact that Dr. North was securely locked in his 
library when his body was found. It is also learned that he 
had been under the pressure of some very unusual work the 
last few days of his life, and had refused to be seen socially, 
or even to be consulted professionally. Indeed, for three or 
four days prior to his murder, Dr. North had neglected im- 
portant cases and consultation appointments. The police have 
also discovered that his telephone had been put out of service, 
probably two days before his death, by someone’s having 
thrust a copy of the Times newspaper, date of November 6th, 
securely in behind the bells. Dr. North leaves a large fortune, 
to which his niece and nephew are the only heirs. 


This account, I reflected, seemed to point to Miss Almy, the niece, or 
the nephew as the suspected murderer. The article went on to tell at 
length of Dr. North’s brilliant career and enviable reputation—so well 
known to all Londoners that I laid down the paper and dressed for 
dinner. 

I then lighted my pipe, wandered aimlessly to the window, and 
raised the shade. I was just in time to see a hansom drive hurriedly 
up to the curb. A young woman stepped out, ran up the stoop, and 
hastily pulled the bell. Mrs. Briggs invariably takes her time in 
responding to such summonses, 80, as I could see unmistakable signs of 
distress upon the lady’s face, which was now illuminated under the 
fan-like transom of the old-fashioned entrance, I stepped out into the 
hall and opened the door myself. 

“Is this Mr. Brant?” she gasped, stepping past me into the hall. 
Her pale face was as beautiful as it was agitated and alarmed. Her 
gown indicated that she had been out in the rain for some time. 

“Mr. Brant is out, but I am his friend,” I replied. “If I may be 
of any service to you, I shall be only too happy.” She looked at me in a 
questioning way, and I hastened to add, “If you will step into our little 
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drawing-room and remove your wet coat, I think you will not have to 
wait very long.” 

“This is the Mr. Brant—who—the American amateur detective, 
I mear—who did such remarkable investigating work when Lord 
Fife’s little boy was abducted?” she said as she entered. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ only now he has become a professional.” 

She seemed much relieved, and allowed me to hang her coat before 
the wood fire on the hearth. 

“Ts Mr. Brant very busy with any case at present? And do you 
think he would be willing to do something for me at once, for I am in 
great trouble?” she asked timidly, and still in some agitation. 

As I looked into her beautiful appealing eyes I could not imagine 
any man’s refusing any service that so lovely a woman might ask. I 
did not hesitate, therefore, to commit Brant to do all in his power for 
her. I pulled up a comfortable chair before the fire, and she seated 
herself, looking into the blaze. While our visitor patiently waited 
Mason Brant’s coming, I pretended to be occupied with some official 
papers upon my table. I say “ pretended,” for, as I saw a tear run down 
her lovely cheek, I confess I was anything but absorbed in my work. I 
was eager to draw her into conversation and even try to offer consola- 
tion, but I thought it would be little short of cruel to molest her when 
I could in all probability do nothing without Brant. I was arranging 
a set of papers for about the seventh time, when I heard the fumbling 
of a key in the lock outside, and soon my friend came into the room. 

“This young lady has come to you for advice, Brant,” I said by 
way of introduction. She rose as I spoke and held out to him a visibly 
trembling hand. “I'll leave you, Mason,” I volunteered, and started— 
slowly, I admit—for the “ adjourning-room.” 

“Mr. Dale is my oldest and best friend, and is often of great 
assistance to me in my work,” broke in Brant, “and if it is profes- 
sional advice you seek, my dear young lady, I suggest that you allow 
him to remain, that is, of course, only with your entire approval.” 

She fixed her gaze upon me. seagehingly, and as I looked into her 
expressive brown eyes, I was struck by the strong resemblance she 
bore to Brant. They might have been brother and sister. 

“ Yes, stay,” she said simply; “I am Miss——” 

“Miss Fairchild, of Philadelphia,” Brant supplied, “and you are 
suspected .by the police of being the murderer of the late Doctor 
North.” 

She gave a painful start and looked suspiciously at my companion. 
“Then you are at work upon this dreadful mystery with the police,” 
she cried, half rising, “ and you, too, may believe me guilty of this awful 
crime.” 
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“No,” responded Brant gravely ; “I have only just decided to work 
upon the case, and I have no reason for believing you guilty,—pray let 
me hear your story.” 

He seated himself and looked earnestly, almost tenderly, into her 
eyes as he leaned forward to hear what she had to say. 

“My father met with a frightful accident ten days ago,” she 
resumed, “and it was found that among other injuries sustained, his 
eyes were seriously affected. Dr. North was immediately called in by 
the attending physicians, and was consulted by them several times. 
Day before yesterday my father took a turn for the worse, and Dr. 
North was telephoned for. Upon hearing from the operator that the 
doctor would not answer his telephone, a messenger was despatched to 
his residence, but returned with word that Dr. North was engaged 
upon some very important work and would not be disturbed. Dr. 
Phelps was then sent for, but he was out of town, and, as Dr. North was 
considered the ablest oculist in England, Dr. Ramsay, one of the attend- 
ing physicians, went personally to persuade him to come to us. He too, 
came back saying that Doctor North positively declined to see any one; 
the butler, he said, referred all callers to Doctor Phelps. 

“ Yesterday afternoon my father was in a most critical condition. 
Every one agreed that Doctor North was probably the only man who 
could save his sight, and so another effort was made to induce him to 
come—but without success. Enraged at this attitude, and at Dr. 
North’s great breach of professional ethics in dropping my father’s case 
without reason or notice, I drove to the doctor’s house, determined to 
learn for myself the cause of his refusal. I found the front door open, 
so I slipped back to what appeared to be his office door, and knocked. 
There was no reply. I then turned the knob. The door was locked, so I 
pounded upon the panel with the silver handle of my umbrella. I 
was determined to get at the bottom of this remarkable behavior, and 
I struck the door several heavy blows. I was about to call out, also, 
when the door was-suddenly opened, and Doctor North, looking like a 
thunder cloud in his wrath, stood before me. I pushed myself into his 
study and began immediately to entreat him to accompany me at 
once to Mr. Fairchild.” 

“ Allow me to interrupt you for an instant, Miss Fairchild ;” said 
Brant, “did you close the door behind you when you went into the 
study, or did you leave it open?” 

“TI did not close it, but stood well within the doorway,” she said; 
“even when I went out I left it standing partly open.” 

“ Pray proceed,” said my companion, as he wrote a few lines in his 
note-book. 
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“ He had barely heard my appeal when he shouted, ‘ Impossible! Did 
they not tell you I would see no one? Go; I can do nothing for you.’ 
He walked toward me with a threatening look, and when I caught his 
eyes again they were so wild with rage at this interruption in his work 
that I was frightened and realized that my errand was hopeless. 

“ Ag I reached the door I mustered courage to make one last appeal 
to his manhood and charity, as well as to his science and skill, for my 
father was in a desperate state, I said, and no man but he could save the 
sight so dear to life. ‘Go! Go!’ he thundered, his voice reverberating 
through the immense library, and his face crimson with rage. He had 
picked up a large pair of clipping scissors and was advancing rapidly 
toward me, pointing with them to the door. I had failed, and fearing 
bodily harm as well, I slipped quickly through the door, which was 
immediately slammed behind me and I heard the snap of the lock as I 
ran almost into the arms of a servant who was hurrying to the library 
door. 

“Who let you in, Miss?” the butler asked, but I was too agitated 
to reply, and I made my way as quickly as possible to the front door, 
which was now closed. I passed a young lady in the hall, who, with the 
butler, had evidently been attracted by Doctor North’s angry words. 
I was trembling with excitement, for I was enraged at the treatment I 
had received, and I indignantly left the house without explaining my 
presence. 

“Late last evening somebody called to see me regarding my visit 
to the doctor’s office, and I then recalled that I had left my silver- 
handled umbrella lying against a chair in his study. From the nature 
of the question he asked our servant, I am certain now that this man 
was an officer. Then this dreadful article came out in the paper this 
afternoon,” and she took from her muff a folded copy of the evening 
Dispatch. “ Lord Fife had told father and me of your skill in getting 
back his little son while others had failed, and I came here as fast as I 
could for advice and assistance. With my father so ill there is no one to 
whom I can turn for help but you. Do you think my name will 
appear in connection with this awful crime, and will they arrest me? 
Can you not find some clew that will shield me from this notoriety and 
possible disgrace? I realize how black it all looks for me, and I am 
dreadfully frightened.” 

“T am glad you came to me, Miss Fairchild,” said Brant, “ and I will 
do all in my power to prevent your arrest in this matter. My friend, 
Mr. Dale, who is attached to our Embassy, will be glad to help us in 
taking up the work at once, and I only regret that I did not make the 
start last night.” 
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“‘ Permit me to show you to your cab, Miss Fairchild,” said Brant, 
“and, believe me, I feel that you are innocent. I shall never rest until 
you are cleared of this suspicion and until I have run down the murderer 
of Doctor North.” 

Miss Fairchild looked her gratitude so charmingly that I heartily 
envied Mason his good fortune. Just as she was about to leave, our 
visitor turned, and permitted a little quizzical smile to play about her 
lips as she said: 

“One thing I’d like to know, Mr. Brant. How were you able 
to call me by name when you came into the room?” 

Brant’s face lighted into a smile, too. “Oh, that was very simple, 
indeed, Miss Fairchild; so simple it scarcely bears an explanation. I 
had seen a broken umbrella at police headquarters not an hour ago, 
and the handle was marked ‘ C. H. Fairchild.’ A young woman comes 
to me in great distress with the initials ‘C. H. F.’ upon her card case, 
and shows a copy of the evening Dispatch protruding from her maff. 
Then your coat is quite wet about the shoulders, as well as your hat, 
and you have no umbrella with you. Certainly things point strongly 
to your identity.” 

“ But how did you know that Philadelphia was my home?” 

Brant laughed aloud. 

“That was absurdly simple, too,” he said. “I also noticed that 
the silver handle of the umbrella bore the mark of Park & Johnson, 
Philadelphia; then the umbrella had been recently recovered, for the 
silk was quite fresh and was stamped Hallwell & Company, Phila- 
delphia, while the handle is smoothed down considerably, as by the fric- 
tion of a glove upon some of the embossed silver flowers. All these little 
things would indicate that the umbrella had not been simply sent to 
you as a present, but that you had bought it there yourself, and had 
actually worn out one cover at least in that city. Finally, when I saw 
the name of a well-known Philadelphia outfitter in the little band at 
the neck of your coat, as it hangs over the back of the chair, I felt 
pretty sure you were a Philadelphian.” ; 

“T am so glad,” she said, with a sweet look of approval. “You 
can surely help me since you are so clever as that.” 

Then opening her case and handing him a card, “In case it is 
necessary for you to communicate with me,” she explained. 

“You have spent considerable time in France, I observe.” Brant 
took the card and looked at her, this time with a broad smile. 

“Yes, I was at school there for a year, but how in the world does 
my card reveal that ?” ; . 

“You have written your address there with a pencil, and crossed 
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your seven, as all French people do, to avoid confusion with the figure 
one. I caught the habit myself when I was there.” 

“You certainly have the most remarkable gift,” she said in naive 
admiration; “and I do so-value your interest in my unhappy situa- 
tion.” Again her sweet lips trembled. Then, with an arch smile: “I 
should hate really to be a criminal and have you on the trail.” She 
started to say something, but colored deeply, then, and after a little 
pause, stammered, “ My father will send you a check, of course, in pay- 
ment—of—of—whatever service you render me. If you will let me 
know the amount, I shall see that it 1s sent upon my return home.” 
She colored again and added, “It may be some little time before my 
father is able to write in person, or to attend to any business matters.” 

“Do not give yourself the slightest concern about that, Miss Fair- 
child; a check is the lowest form of reward for any man capable of 
rendering you a service.” 

She held out her little gloved hand in a frank, relieved sort of 
manner, and from the feeling reflected in his serious face, Brant, I 
know, pressed it tightly. 

Evidently he had been deeply touched, and I knew him too well 
to believe it to be a passing fancy. My portion was merely a parting 
look which caused a pang of envy for my old friend’s attainments, and 
the privilege of using them in such a cause. How gladly would I have 
exchanged my post at the embassy for the opportunity enjoyed by 
Mason Brant! Yet I felt provoked at myself for being so affected. 

After he had entered a few more carefully written notes in his book, 
Brant suggested dinner. We were not long at table, and soon were 
bowling along in a four-wheeler, for we were too anxious now to see 
the scene of the tragedy. 

Although wild with excitement to reach the actual scene of the 
crime, I cculd not dismiss from my mind the young woman who had 
called in such distress. I found myself wondering when I might see 
her again, for her beautiful face and appealing eyes had made a deeper 
impression upon me than I wished to admit. Brant now sat in silence, 
and between the puffs of his cigarette I could see that he wore a 
deep and troubled look. 

“ What a lovable girl,” I ventured, but he appeared not to hear, and 
continued to sit with a far-away and absorbed expression. I did not 
address him again until we drew up to the curb in front of the now 
famous house. 

We dismissed the cab, and hurrying up the steps past the crowd 
of curious onlookers, rang the bell. The door was opened almost 
immediately by the butler, to whom we told our errand. 
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“I have orders, gentlemen, to refer all callers to the Inspector at 
Bow Street, but as he happens to be here at present, you may come this 
way and state your business to him.” 

The servant led the way to the study door and knocked. It was 
opened by a man who recognized Brant and admitted us both without 
further ceremony into the library. Theie were seven or eight others 
already present. Four men were at work returning to the shelves 
the books which had evidently been taken down in search of some- 
thing. Every nook and corner had evidently been minutely examined. 
The large rug had been taken up and was lying in a roll in the corner 
upon the polished floor. A little group of three was standing over by 
the fireplace in earnest consultation. One of the group I recognized 
as the famous Inspector Williams, Chief of the Scotland Yard Detective 
Bureau; the second was unknown to us; but the third we both recog- 
nized at once to be the greatest unofficial detective in all England! 

Beyond giving Brant a curt nod when we entered, Inspector Wil- 
liams took no further notice of us. I was in a sense relieved, for I 
feared I might be asked what connection I claimed with the case. 
There were several others also in the room, and among them one or two 
reporters of the public press. What lines the detective had out, or 
what the men had been searching for, I could only conjecture, but I 
appreciated full well that the police had just twenty-four hours start 
of Mason Brant in this race to run down the guilty. Upon inquiry 
for Dr. North’s nephew, Mr. Almy, Brant was informed that he was 
at home, but declined to be interviewed again. He had gone to 
his room to rest after the excitement of last night, and apart from 
describing his uncle’s absorption in some exceptionally important work 
for the past two or three days, and the visit of the young woman who 
had forced an entrance to his study, with the ensuing quarrel, he 
insisted that he knew nothing. He had ended the interview with the 
police by announcing a reward of one thousand pounds for the arrest and 
conviction of the murderer of his uncle. 

His sister had testified, Brant also learned, that two weeks ago her 
uncle had quarrelled with Doctor Phelps, the oculist, and that the 
latter had left, exchanging very high and angry words with Dr. North. 
She said that her uncle used to leave his practice with Doctor Phelps in 
the Summer, and whenever he was out of town. Phelps had been in 
the house once since, about a week or ten days ago, when his relations 
with her uncle appeared to be amicable again. 

During her uncle’s unprecedented absorption in work for the last 
few days, he had referred all his cases as usual to Doctor Phelps. She 
had seen the young woman in the hall, in a state of great excitement, 
a few minutes before the dead body of her uncle was discovered 
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for she had been attracted from the floor above by his angry words. 
Beyond these facts she knew absolutely nothing. 

Having gotten the foregoing from the police, Brant then had a 
short interview with the butler, in which he learned that just preceding 
the murder he had evidently failed to close the front door securely, for 
it must have swung open by the wind after he had gone downstairs. 
He knew nothing was wrong on the library floor until he heard his 
master’s high words, and when he hastened upstairs he saw the young 
lady just slipping out of the study door. He was sure that she slammed 
the door after her and that she was in a great state of excitement. A 
few moments afterward he knocked, and when he failed to get a reply, 
fearing that something was wrong, he stooped and looked through the 
key-hole. His further testimony coincided fully with the newspaper 
accounts. 

When my friend had finished entering his notes he turned for the 
first time to the group of detectives and inquired if the books in which 
the doctor was so greatly absorbed upon the day of his death, had been 
disturbed, or returned to the book-shelves. 

“ Learn what you can without bothering us, Mr. Brant,” the Inspec- 
tor answered, dryly. “If you possess so much cleverness as to wish to 
mix up in our business, use it to obtain your own information.” 

He was thus peremptorily dismissed from any further interview, 
and he left the group to look over his note-book. 

“ Wait here one moment,” he said to me and stepped out into the 
hall, closing the door softly behind him. I heard him strike several 
matches, and after a few moments he came back into the room. There 
was a satisfied expression on his face as he entered move notes into his 
now fair sized collection. He then walked about the room inspecting 
the books upon the shelves, observing their titles and running his finger 
over their tops. It was reputed to be the finest private collection of works 
upon optics and diseases of the eye in England. The tops of the books 
were dusty, and they had evidently not been consulted for some time. 
Suddenly Brant appeared to be much interested in a group of ten or 
twelve large volumes upon one of the lower shelves not far from the 
centre-table. He had run his finger over the tops of this group and 
when he found them to be free from dust and perfectly new, he began 
taking them down and examining their title-pages. Nearly all con- 
tained book-marks, and one, much to Brant’s delight, consisted of a 
letter postmarked November 4. Surely, then, these must have been 
the books in which the great oculist, was §0 engrossed. Brant iurned 
to see if he was observed by the detectives,” whose chief had so rudely 
replied to his question, and wher he found that they were absorbed in 
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some papers they were going over, he motioned me to step close to his 
side, and slipped the letter from its envelope. It was from one of the 
largest downtown dealers in medical books : 
November 4, 1905. 
Dr. James L. Norts, 
ESTEEMED SIR: 

We are in receipt of your valued favor of yesterday, and hasten to 
comply with your request. We are herewith sending to you by special 
messenger the leading authorities upon insanity. 

Trusting that you may find among the volumes a work meeting your 
requirements and that we may be favored with your order, we are. 

Most respectfully yours, 
BLACKWELL, BLACKWELL AND COMPANY, 
Publishers and Dealers in Medical Books. 


21 A Hanover Square. 


Mason returned the letter to its envelope and copied the titles of 
the books into his note-book. They were without exception treatises 
upon the causes and treatment of insanity—and Dr. North was the 
leading eye specialist in England. Why did he devote the last few days 
of his life to such a deep and secluded study of insanity? Why did 
he refuse to see any of his patients, and neglect his important con- 
sultation appointments? Who could have struck him that fatal blow 
when he was at work in his study with all the doors and windows 
securely locked? Did he lock himself in so carefully because of fear, 
or because he did not wish to be disturbed? These were questions not 
to be answered easily. 

Brant now asked to see the body of the deceased physician. The 
three detectives had seated themselves by the large study-table and were 
composing a report evidently of great moment. Inspector Williams 
brusquely jerked his thumb toward the proper door, and a sergeant 
led the way through the little passage connecting with the inner con- 
sulting-room, where the body of the great specialist had been carried. 
The coroner’s jury had just completed its second and final examination, 
and was leaving the room to confer in the front parlor, as we entered. 

The body was lying upon a large leather-covered lounge in the 
centre of the room. Several undertakers were there and were about 
to lift the body into the ice-box as Brant reached their side. 

“One moment, please,” he said. “TI have not yet had opportunity 
of seeing the body,” and he stooped over to examine the wound. It was 
under a lock of the doctor's iron-gray hair, which my friend gently 
pushed aside. 

The man in charge of the body eyed ‘Brant suspiciously, but with- 
drew a step or two to make room for us. 

Brant then examined the body minutely in a scientific and systematic 
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manner, finally focusing a small magnifying glass carefully upon the 
wound. Then he struck a match and held the flame near the focused 
lens, while he scrutinized the injury in the most searching manner. 
“What are you looking for?” I whispered, with great curiosity, but 
Mason apparently did not hear me, so deeply was he absorbed in his 
examination. He seemed about to ask me to take a look, when he 
turned and struck a second match. As the phosphorus end burned, I 
saw him suddenly knit his brows and hastily strike another. He had 
no sooner lighted one match and allowed the phosphorus to splutter 
when he extinguished it and lighted still another. From the unmistak- 
able excitement upon his face I knew that something remarkable had 
been discovered. 

“ What is it?” I insisted. 

“ Do not ask me questions,” he said, “ but take this and stand here.” 
The undertakers stood eyeing us so closely they made me feel uncom- 
fortable. 

Mason Brant thrust the lens into my hand and focused it for me 
upon the area of the wound. “ Now look while I strike this match,” 
he said. 

As the match flared and spluttered, I saw faintly glowing lines in 
the wound. My lips formed the words “ What do they mean?” but I 
uttered no sound. 

“ Strike another match.” 

I did so, and this time could discern faint, glowing letters, not 
exactly upon the injury, bu: apparently inside, and just below the skin. 

“Tell me just what you see,” my companion asked excitedly. 

With the aid of one more match I could easily make out the letters 
AMOH. 

With fast-beating heart I whispered the names of the weird letters 
and told my companion how they appeared. 

“ Just so,” he said. 

I felt the blood creep in my veins at the uncanny sight. The 
letters were about one-eighth of an inch in height and in character 
and appearance resembled the images in an old-fashioned daguerro- 
type. 

“ Lower the centre lights,” said Brant. 

As I did so the chief undertaker and one of his assistants pushed their 
way close to cur side and scanned the wound critically. In a moment, 
when our eyes became accustomed to the darkness, the strange letters 
could be seen glowing in the wound as if written there with phosphorus. 

I could sec, as soon as the lights were turned on again, that Brant 
was in a quandary what to do. “Did you see those letters?” he asked 


one of the undertakers. 
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“ Yes,” they answered, to a man, and looked at each other in aston- 
ishment. + aay ott F 

“ Leave the body here, please,” said Brant to the man in charge; “ I 
must point out this discovery to Inspector Williams and the coroner’s 
jury without delay.” 

But we had no sooner entered the “ adjourning-room ” where we had 
left the detectives, than I heard Inspector Williams say decisively, “ It 
must be done, and the sooner the better. We are now fully justified 
in taking the step.” 

There was now lying upon the table a silver-handled umbrella, the 
same that Brant had seen at headquarters. The handle was broken off, 
the repoussé work was battered in on one side. The three detectives 
were still at the table where they had sat writing their report, and a 
fourth man, a stranger, was standing by their side. He had just 
handed the Inspector several typewritten pages, neatly fastened together 
at the top, and as he turned them over I could see that about a dozen 
signatures were affixed to the document. 

A police officer of high rank stood beside them, resplendent in his 
gold braid and buttons; the reporters were ranged around manifesting 
the intensest interest, their note-books and pencils meanwhile doing 
rapid service. 

“ What has happened?” Brant asked, now very white, and I myself 
blanched as I guessed the worst. 

“We have decided to placé a certain young woman under arrest 
for the murder of Dr. North,” Inspector Williams said shortly, “and 
this action will also dismiss you from further annoying us with your 
useless questions,—in this case, at least.” 

“Do so at your peril, you clumsy bungler!” cried Brant, now red 
with passion. “ You will not only plunge your entire department into 
ridicule and contempt, but will mar forever the name of an innocent 
woman. Stop that absurd order now and at once, and I will show 
you a new clew.” 

This was the first time any man in the history of the Inspector’s 
professional career ever dared round him up in such a manner. He 
started as if he had been struck in the face, while his companions stood 
in dumb amazement. 

“So the Yankee meddler chooses to make himself more than an 
infernal nuisance!” he thundered as he advanced toward my friend. I 
fully expected a blow to pass, the Inspector’s face was now so black 
with rage, but I was less excited than interested, for I knew Mason 
was well able to take care of himself. « 

“T have a clew,” insisted Brant, with equal force, “and by heaven 
you shall be led to it and taught something before you ruin an innocent 
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girl. Doctor North was not struck down by Miss Fairchild, and I can 
prove it.” This mention of Miss Fairchild’s name also gave the 
Inspector a jar, but no more than it did the other two detectives, for 
they did not know that Brant had examined the pieces of the umbrella 
at police headquarters as they lay upon the Inspector’s desk when he 
was presenting his credentials. Nor did they know that another 
living person knew the name of the young woman suspected. They 
had underestimated Brant’s powers of observation and ability, and for 
the first time were beginning to realize it. His success in the Fife 
case they had attributed to luck, but now, from the serious expression 
they all bore, I knew they were beginning to realize that my friend was 
a real factor. 

“ Let us have the clew without delay,” cried England’s most famous 
man-hunter in surly tones, “and we shall judge for ourselves if it is of 
importance.” 

Brant led the way through into the room where the body lay, and 
each in turn was made to strike a match and view the weird letters. 
The officers looked at each other in amazement. 

Suddenly Inspector Williams, still wrought up with anger at 
Brant’s words, snarled out, “ What trick is this to defer justice? These 
fellows have simply been writing upon the wound with phosphorus! 
I will place you and your pal under arrest for this,” turning from us 
to the captain of police. 

“The gentlemen have not touched the body, sir,” spoke up the head 
undertaker. “We have been watching them carefully every moment of 
the time. There has been no trick played, and I myself saw the letters 
when they first appeared.” 

It was our salvation. The blow to the officers was staggering and 
final. Once more they took their places in turn upon the spot my friend 
designated, and by the aid of his lens viewed the strange letters. The 
lights were put out as before, and once again the strange phospho- 
rescence could be distinctly seen outlining the characters. 

“Through the use of your lens and these phosphorus matches you 
have discovered a strange thing, young man,” said Inspector Williams 
with difficulty, “but it cannot be called a clew, for, instead of throwing 
any light upon this mystery, you have only deepened it.” 

Brant smiled a knowing smile, but made no comment. They each 
took a third and fourth look at the wonderful sight, after which 
Williams gave orders to the undertakers to leave the body where it lay 
until further orders. He then sent word into the front parlor for 
the coroner and his jury to come and inspect the discovery. 

“Mr. Brant,” said one of the group of criminal investigators whom 
we did not know. “T congratulate you upon this remarkable discovery. 
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You have indicated that you are capable of exceptional observation nd 
have brought to light an important clew which we failed to find. My 
name is Stratton, John Stratton, chief of detectives of the Glasgow 
police.” 

Mason Brant took warmly the hand which was frankly extended to 
him, and thanked him sincerely for his encouragement. Williams only 
looked annoyed, and his famous unofficial companion wore a suspicion of 
a frown. 

“How do you account, then, for Miss Fairchild’s conduct and her 
battered umbrella, since you demand her arrest deferred?” asked Wil- 
liams, with a disagreeable, insinuating smile. “She was here just 
before the murdered man was discovered, and they were heard quarrel- 
ling violently in the library. The only weapon to be found is a bad. - 
battered umbrella-handle of very heavy weight, and that proves to 
be Miss Fairchild’s property. This handle, without the stick, even in 
the hands of a woman, is capable of killing any man,” said Williams, 
as he took it up from the table, “and it was found upon the top shelf 
of that book-case, battered in as you now see it,” and he pointed as he 
spoke to the uppermost shelf in the corner. 

“T can explain all that very easily,” said Brant, and he took out his 
note-book and, hurriedly scanning the pages, related Miss Fairchild’s 
story to the letter. “It is quite possible that there are marks upon the 
door outside, and if this proves to be the case, it corroborates her story 
and also accounts for the dented handle. Since the handle is embossed 
with flowers, we may find that those flowers upon the mashed side of 
the handle of the umbrella coincide with the indentations on the 
panel of the library door.” 

The test was.quickly made and, much to my delight, I saw with the 
others the unmistakable agreement, and then I knew why Brant’ had 
gone out into the hall a short while before and struck’ the matches. 

“ But you fail to account for the presence of the separated handle 
behind the books,” said Detective Stratton. 

“T think it likely that Dr. North either threw it there with acci- 
dental skill, after breaking the umbrella in a fit of rage,” replied Brant, 
“ or else he actually climbed up and secreted it.” 

“ Not a very normal act,” broke in Stratton; “ men are not very apt 
to act that way.” 

“ But has it not occurred to you, gentlemen,” rejoined Brant, “ that 
Doctor North was not quite himself the last few days of his life? Apart 
from the murder-mystery element of the case, do you not think that 
Doctor North had been acting very abnorinally for the past few days? 
On the other hand, would you not consider it very queer for Miss 
Fairchild to have had anything to do with hiding an umbrella bearing 
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her name, especially in the very room where the murder was com- 
mitted? You must pardon my saying so, but you are altogether on 
the wrong track. You are not justified in the least in further suspect- 
ing this young lady, and you must realize it doubly in the light of the 
recent discovery concerning Doctor North’s wound. Give me twenty- 
four hours, and I think I can direct you to the real murderer.” 

The revelation of the last half hour and Brant’s earnest words had 
produced their effect. The detectives had been stayed, and the order for © 
the arrest of Miss Fairchild was deferred, for the present at least, and I 
had a thankful feeling of relief. 

Brant motioned me to leave, and after bidding the others good-night 
we started for home. 

We had silently gone a few blocks together, Brant deep in thought, 
when suddenly he stopped short, all excitement. “I must go back to 
the house for a few moments,” he said, “and it is better that I go 
alone. I will meet you as soon as possible at our rooms.” 

Without another word, Brant turned and was soon out of sight. I 
looked at my watch and found it nearly ten o’clock. I reached our lodg- 
ing and waited an hour, but, as Mason did not come, I turned in. I 
was very tired, and, although the day had been an exciting and eventful 
one, I did net wake until bright daylight. 

The weather had cleared beautifully, and the golden sunlight shone 
into the front room which my friend occupied. My watch indicated 
eight o’clock, so I called to Brant, but there was no reply. Going into 
the front room I found the lamp still burning as I had left it the night 
before, and his bed untouched. While dressing I pondered over my 
companion’s whereabouts, and why he had not sent me some word. 

Then came breakfast, the mail, and the morning paper. I looked 
at the headlines of the Times: 


A CLEW IN THE MYSTERY! > 


THE POLICE ON THE TRACK OF Doctor NortTH’s MURDERER— 
AN AMERICAN DETECTIVE DIScoveRS IMPORTANT 
CLEw—THE Youne WomAN SUSPFCTED OF 
THE CRIME CLEARED. 


An important clew in the mystery surrounding the death 
of Doctor North, the celebrated oculist, was discovered late 
last night by an unofficial American investigator, somewhat 
relieving the suspicion from the young woman involved in 
the case. The woman in question would have been placed 
under arrest last evening but for the timely discovery of a 
remarkable clew. She is kept under surveillance, however, 
in view of certain important evidence against her. Although 
the nature of the discovery is not made public, it is believed to 
assure an early solution of the mystery. 
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I could not help smiling as I laid down the paper. How contented 
and superior one feels with a little inside information! Brant was 
already meeting with great success. 

But I had scarcely settled cheerfully to my breakfast and the mail 
when Mrs. Briggs announced a telegram for me. I tore open the wrapper 
and found the message to be dated Leeds, November 10: 


Spent night here. Have important discovery, but must keep secret 
‘ for the present. Expect me when you see me. Mason. 


I felt a little hurt at his going off in this manner without taking me 
into his confidence, but I reflected that he probably had no time to 
explain things, and that there was nothing for me to do but wait 
patiently for news. 

I had finished with my mail and was just leaving for the Embassy 
when, to my surprise and delight, I was confronted by Miss Fairchild. 

“Mr. Dale,” she said, “I am glad to see you. Is Mr. Brant in his 
rooms?” Her lovely face seemed to me more beautiful than ever, as 
she took a copy of the morning paper from her muff. “I must see 
him and thank him at once, for he has already done so much for me.” 
The good news put a charm and animation into her manner, which 
made her even more delightful than she had appeared in her former 
pathetic distress. 

“Mr. Brant is away, working on the case,” I said, “and there is 
no telling when to expect him. I am glad you are pleased with his 
efforts; he is certainly working hard for you,” I added, with a jealous 
twinge. 

She paused for a moment and then said, “ May I not write him 
a little note to leave, for I am so grateful and appreciative of his skill ?” 
A note! The disturbing feeling of jealousy which I had experienced 
the evening before was now more strong than ever, as I watched the 
graceful figure sitting by Mason’s desk writing to him. 

Presently she rose and handed me the missive. “ You will see that 
Mr. Brant gets it as soon as he comes in, will you not?” she asked, and 
there was a slight flush upon her cheeks. “I shall of course try to see 
him and thank him in person when he returns.” 

“T promise,” I said, and laid the note upon the table. “ Please 
tell me how your father is this morning,” I asked, with interest, and 
glad enough to change the subject. 

“Father rallied wonderfully during the last twenty-four hours,” 
she said, happiness and relief radiating from her sweet face. “He will 
undergo an operation upon his eyes at noon to-day. Doctor Gifaut, of 
Paris, was sent for when I failed to get the services of Doctor North. 
He is said to be unequalled on the continent.” 
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After more inconsequent conversation she made her way toward the 
door, and I saw her to the cab. 

I was soon plunged in my work at the Embassy wa it was not until 
five o’clock that I heard from Mason again. This time also it was a 
telegram, evidently dispatched in London: 


Meet me to-night at eleven, Charing Cross Station. Bring 
Inspector Williams. MASON. 


The more 1 thought about it, the more hurt I felt at his going off 
without letting me know, and now I was more than half inclined to be 
offended that he should be in London at five o’clock, if not earlier, as the 
telegram indicated, and yet not try to see me until eleven at night, and 
then with Inspector Williams. 

I took the telegram and started at once for Scotland Yard. I had 
been walking briskly, and paused at a street crossing on account of a 
congestion in the traffic, when, to my consternation, not to say anger, I 
looked squarely into the faces of Brant and Miss Fairchild, sitting side 
by side in a hansom cab which was momentarily detained in the crush. 
They were talking very earnestly together, and were so engrossed that 
they did not see me. In a moment more the driver had pulled on and 
disappeared down the street, amid the multitude of vehicles. What were 
Mason and that lovely girl doing, I asked myself, and whither were 
they bound? Their earnest conversation and their destination were 
as puzzling to me as the telegram I was taking to Scotland Yard. 
Indeed, I was tempted not to go. Why, I reasoned, should I make 
myself a fool by meeting Mason at Charing Cross when he was already 
in town? Still, I pocketed my doubts and continued on my way to 
headquarters, where I was fortunate in finding the detective chief in 


his office. 
“Do you know any of the particulars?” he asked, as he reread the 


telegram. 

I was obliged to say that I did not, but he agreed to go with me 
to the station at the time specified. 

The afternoon and evening dragged heavily, for I was now deeply 
agitated and found myself looking at my watch many times before the 
hour to start finally arrived. At ten o’clock I was at the offices of 
Scotland Yard again, and at a quarter before eleven Inspector Williams 
and I, accompanied by one of his right-hand men, walked into the 
depot. 

We had not waited long before Brant appeared. He seemed 
absorbed in thought, so I said nothing of my grievance but greeted him 
as usual. Addressing the Inspector, he merely said, “I presume your 
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man has handcuffs with him? I should not be surprised if they proved 
very useful to-night.” 

Inspector Williams stared at Brant in amazement. “ Have you got 
the murderer?” he eagerly questioned. 

“T believe we have a fair chance of bagging him,” said Mason coolly, 
as he looked at the station clock. It was four minutes of train time and 
a few belated passengers were hurrying down the platform, running 
for the train which stood some little distance down the track. “ Here is 
the warrant for his arrest,” continued Brant, “so you need feel no 
hesitation in taking him in.” 

We scanned the official paper. It authorized the detention of 
Henry Zirligon Phelps. 

“Not Dr. Phelps, the oculist?” we both exclaimed, as the guard 
began closing the doors of the carriages and shouted, “ All aboard.” 

“ Precisely,” said Brant, “and if I am not very much mistaken, 
here comes the Doctor now.” 

He was walking very rapidly and carried a small travelling-bag and 
umbrella. He paused for an instant to place his bag aboard, when 
Brant stepped up to his side and gently touched his arm. 

“T am sorry to detain you, Doctor, but you must remain and satisfy 
my curiosity regarding your injured hands.” The specialist’s face 
whitened under Brant’s meaning look. There was no question but that 
their minds had met. The station gong clanged out the time to start, 
and the guard waved his arm for the Doctor to hasten. There was one 
chance in a million for Phelps to take, and that one he essayed. He 
struck Brant a vicious blow in the face, fairly staggering him, and would 
have succeeded in entering the last car but for Inspector Williams’s 
iron grasp upon his arm. He made frenzied efforts to break loose, but 
the famous inspector had held more powerful men than he in his 
vice-like grip, and he pinned the Doctor against the rail of the now 
moving carriage, until his assistant had manacled him and dragged him 
off to the platform. 

Phelps was completely unnerved, and on the way to police head- 
quarters, actually admitted the murder of Dr. North. 

It was quick work, a triumph in man-hunting skill, and we all con- 
gratulated Brant heartily. 

It was a group of brilliant criminal investigators that gathered in 
the chief’s office to hear my friend outline the manner in which he had 
so successfully run down the criminal. 

“T fear the arrest of Dr. Phelps would not have been accomplished,” 
he diffidently began, “if Inspector Williams had not kindly codperated 
with me at the station.” This frankness in conceding the actual arrest 
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to Inspector Williams was universally pleasing and went a long way 
toward the winning of general good will. 

“ When I left the scene of the murder last evening,” continued my 
companion, “the strange letters were uppermost in my mind and the 
word A M O H was at first as puzzling to me as the means by which it 
had been imprinted. I reasoned that the imprint of any image is 
always the reverse of the stamp or pattern producing it, as, for example, 
the reversed writing to be seen on old blotting-pads. I therefore 
rearranged the letters to H O M A, and was suddenly struck by the 
fact that this was only the word THOMAS, minus the first and last 
letters. No sooner had I reasoned this than it occurred to me that 
Clement, Thomas & Co., were among the best-known hatters in London, 
and from the size and position of the wound these letters could have 
been imprinted from the gold letters of a hat-band.” 

“Exactly, but how?” interrupted Inspector Williams. “We 
reasoned the same way,” and as he spoke he took from a drawer in his 
desk a hat-band. “We deduced all this early this morning, and 
removed the band from the hat for investigation.” 

Brant smiled broadly. “Gentlemen, I was fortunate in formulating 

this theory last evening a few minutes after I left you at the scene of 
the crime, otherwise I fear we should not have brought in the criminal 
to-night. The next question was, How could Doctor North have been 
struck through his hat while he was sitting in his library, and his 
hat, without doubt, was hanging upon the rack in the hall? I had a 
theory as to the cause of the wound, but preferred to adopt the plan of 
developing one theory at a time, so I resolved first to see if these 
letters were not in Doctor North’s hat-band, and hurried back to the 
house to satisfy my curiosity. I felt a certain unmistakable con- 
fidence in my deductions, so far as they carried me, and did not con- 
cern myself overmuch with the next step until I should have reached 
it.” 
“ Exactly,” broke in Inspector Williams again ; “ you were following 
our reasoning to the letter, for, acting upon the identical deductions, 
we went to the house at six o’clock this morning, and there found our 
surmises to be correct.” 

The words, “following our reasoning,” brought a queer expression 
to Mason’s face, and I myself could hardly suppress a smile when I 
heard them. All my former resentment at his apparent neglect had 
by now given place to shame of my own littleness and pride in my 
friend’s achievement. 

“Having determined to examine the hats last evening,” continued 
Brant, “and not wishing any one to know my errand, I bade my 
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friend here to go to our rooms, telling him that I would join him a 
little later. Returning to the doctor’s house, I resorted to strategy 
to get rid of the butler who opened the door, by telling him to ask 
Inspector Williams how long the body of Doctor North would be left 
where it lay. I sat down upon the hall-seat as he went into the library. 
When I found myself alone I rose quickly and looked into the hats to 
note the makers’ names upon the bands. There were two of Bach- 
rach’s make, one of Pratt and Brothers’, and one, as I expected, of the 
make of Clement, Thomas & Co., ‘ Hatters to the Prince of Wales.’ 
This last hat also bore the initials ‘J. L. N.,’ and as these stood for 
Doctor North’s full name, there was but little doubt that I was holding 
his hat. 

“ As I was examining the gilt letters of the hat-band and formu- 
lating a more complete theory, I became aware of a little lump or pad- 
ding behind the letters between the band and the hat. Instinctively I 
turned down the band, and there, to my intense interest and satisfaction, 
I found a tiny package.” 

A look of deep concern came over Inspector William’s face, and his 
companions bent forward with concentrated interest to hear these par- 
ticulars of Brant’s discovery. 

“T had just time to slip this curious little package into my pocket,” 
he went on, “and to replace the hat upon the hall-rack, when I heard 
voices from the library and approaching footsteps upon the rugless 
floor. Inspector Williams and his colleagues, together with the butler, 
emerged from the room. I rose and asked how long the body of 
Doctor North would be left where it lay. I also asked if you, Inspector, 
had discovered anything further, or had formulated any theory. I 
was again reminded that I must obtain my own information or leave 
the case to those who could,” smiled Brant in good-natured .ecollection 
of Williams’s brusqueness. “I was undetermined as to whether I 
should show the little package to you, but, when I was thus assured 
that I could not expect the same consideration from you, I resolved to 
use my own discoveries in the future and leave you-to yours. Really, 
Inspector, you could hardly blame me.” 

Inspector Williams colored decidedly at this, but did not interrupt. 

“T then bade you good-night, as you remember, and when you 
started off in the direction of police headquarters, I resolved to turn 
the other way so that I might privately examine the little package I 
was holding in my hand within the pocket of my overcoat. 

“ When I had walked several blocks I took out the packet and turned 
it over in my hand. It consisted of something carefully wrapped in 
thin sheet-lead which was colored blue on one side, similar to the cover- 
ing upon the necks of wine bottles. It was undoubtedly from a French 
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wine bottle, for the letters ‘cruz ET FI—’ were there intact up to the 
torn edge of the lead, and denoted that Cruiz et Fils, Bordeaux, were 
without doubt the bottlers. One side of the little lead package had a 
circular hole about one-half inch in diameter, and through this opening 
I could see that there was a paper wrapper within. I pressed the little 
envelope tightly between my fingers and felt that it contained a 
powdered substance. It had stopped raining, though, and the night wus 
still dark, and when I war midway between street lamps I could dis- 
tinctly see, coming from the little circular opening in the lead envelope, 
a bright luminosity. I stepped into a dark doorway so as better to 
shield this remarkable package from the light, when a vivid but soft 
glow shone from the hole in the lead. Although my heart was beating 
rapidly with excitement and satisfaction, I realized that the fingers of 
my right hand, which had been tightly closed about the package ever 
since I took it from the hat in the hallway, were beginning to feel 
numb.” 

“Radium!” exclaimed England’s famous unofficial man-hunter, 
while the rest of the detectives wore excited looks. 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Brant, “ radium, and enough almost to paralyze 
my hand in the short time I had held it compressed between my fingers. 
I immediately recalled the accounts of the effects this wonderful sub- 
stance had upon the tissues of the human body. I had also read of 
experiments in which rats had been killed by its mysterious action by 
simply holding a small vial of the substance in the cage with them. 
The rats had first lost their hair in spots, and had then fallen over dead 
in their cage under the terrible radiations given off. For some days 
Doctor North’s brain had undoubtedly been under the influence of this 
wonderful and terrible substance every time he wore his hat, and the 
letters in the weird wound were simply radiographs of the gilded letters 
on the hat-band! Every detail of the case fitted together in a flash, for 
it’s easy to see that the hole in the lead was not quite large enough 
to include the whole word THOMAS which so oddly came under its 
area. I had also reac how bad burns had been made upon the hands 
of the investigators studying the peculiar properties of this substance, 
and the reddish color of the bruise upon the doctor’s forehead was 
perfectly accounted for. I have carried this package only a few hours, 
and yet you can see unmistakable signs of radium burns upon the 
fingers of my right hand, when I hold my hand to the light.” 

Brant held out his right hand, and there upon three of his fingers 
could be distinctly seen a darkened reddish area. 

“Doctor North may have been under the terrible action of this 
wonderful substance for many hours, the rays from it penetrating 
deeper and deeper until first the brain was affected, and then life 
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attacked. It was during the period when this insidious force was at 
work, slowly paralyzing the life of the victim, that Dr. North felt-his 
reason tottering; and it was then, in a pathetic struggle to save him- 
self from this impending horror, that he shut himself in his office and 
ransacked the latest- authorities upon insanity in order to secure a 
diagnosis from his terrible symptoms. His heavy lock of iron-gray 
hair had prevented the slow burning from being noticed by any of his 
family, though close scrutiny of his hair will show you unmistakable 
evidence of attack. Numbness was followed quickly by incipient insan- 
ity—the only warning to the victim—and then came death by paralysis. 

“TI have subsequently learned that lead is one of the few metals 
which screen off these deadly rays; it is, therefore, evident why the 
outer envelope of the little package was made from sheet-lead, and 
why the circular hole was cut in it. 

“There was little doubt in my mind that the murderer know con- 
siderable about the use and care of radium, so I resolved to post myself 
upon the subject as quickly and as thoroughly as I could. I went at 
once to Professor James’s house, the home of the noted physicist, and 
was fortunate in finding him in his study. He told me that Professor 
Edgar, of Leeds, had recently imported a large quantity of radium from 
France, and was carrying on extensive researches upon it at the present 
time. Doubtless, he said, I had better go there. I took the last train 
for Leeds, but arrived too late to do anything further that night. The 
next morning found me at Professor Edgar’s laboratory. He was so 
deeply absorbed in some important research that, though I contrived 
ingenious excuses for my presence, I had some difficulty in gaining his 
attention. Seeing that I could not arouse his interest by any ordinary 
means, I resolved to startle him. 

“¢So you have disposed of some of your valued radium,’” I said 
casually. Whether he had disposed of any radium or not, my remark 
was calculated to get his attention. 

“<T have disposed of no radium,’ ” he said, and he left his work and 
advanced toward me. I told him that if he would be good enough to 
look over his valued lot he might find that a thief had visited him. 

“ Now somewhat alarmed, he took from his safe a tray containing 
numerous small vials and boxes. When he had counted over his 
precious tubes and found my surmise to be correct, there was quite a 
scene. Three large vials of his highest-powered radium, weighing two 
hundred milligrams each, were gone. They were valued at five hundred 
poands, and you can imagine the professor’s distress. I then asked 
him who was the last person to see this valuable lot of radium, with 
an opportunity of stealing some. He told me with great hesitation that 
Doctor Phelps, the oculist, was the last person to see his collection of 
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chemical curiosities. Doctor Phelps had paid him a visit about two 
weeks ago, he said, and had been left alone with the tray containing the 
valuable tubes and vials while the professor had stepped into the adjoin- 
ing laboratory. 

“ T showed him the little package, and he eagerly emptied the cimitenite 
upon the pan of an analytical balance, and made a hurried weighing. 
After a little figuring, he informed me that only about one-half the miss- 
ing radium was there. I promised to return the rest of it if it could be 
found, and then told him the whole story, for he had won my confidence 
from the first time he had spoken. I lay a good deal of stress upon 
ability to read character, and I trusted the Professor implicitly at once. 
It never occurred to me to suspect him of complicity in the crime. I 
made a good friend of him, and at length left on an early train for 
London. 

“T went directly to Doctor Phelps’s office. I could not allow myself 
to believe him implicated in any way until I obtained what I considered 
damning evidence against him. 

“ He was not in when I called; so I was shown into his office to 
wait. This was most fortunate, for it gave me an opportunity to go over 
my notes again quietly, and also a chance to look about his rooms. 

“You will remember Miss Almy’s testimony regarding Phelps’s 
relations with her uncle and the fact that the two physicians had 
quarrelled violently about two weeks before the murder. You will 
also remember that, according to the testimony, Doctor Phelps had 
called again about a week ago to see Doctor North, and that then things 
appeared to be amicable again. It was also brought out in Miss Almy’s 
testimony that her uncle used to leave his practice with Doctor Phelps 
—who seems only moderately prosperous—whenever he was out of town 
on business or pleasure. Here, surely, was a motive for the crime, and 
the quarrel could not have improved matters. From Professor Edgar’s 
account of Doctor Phelps’s visit, it was probable that he took the 
radium. So much for theory, and I did not suspect the terrible evi- 
anes I was to find in the doctor’s rooms. 

“T closed my note-book and wandered about the office. There was 
nothing remarkable to be seen there, so I walked to the open door 
which led into his inner consul<ing- and operating-room. Resolving to 
take my chances, I entered and looked about. 

“The first thing that attracted my attention was a small cage on a 
corner table, partly covered over with a black cloth. I Lifted the cover, 
revealing several pieces of cheese lying upon the bottom, but no living 
occupant could be seen. Imagine now my delight when 1 saw suspended 
from the top of the cage a glass vial, identical in every respect to 
those shown me at Professor Edgar’s laboratory. There was a little 
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heap of grayish-colored powder within the tube, and I had no doubt 
regarding its history. But the most conclusive evidence was yet to be 
discovered. I noticed that a little reflector had been bent to shape out 
of thin sheet-lead and attached to the top of the suspended vial in order 
to throw downward the powerful radium rays. In triumph I opened 
the cage and took out the tube and its improvised reflector. I hastily 
unfolded the lead and found it to be blue on one side, proving it to be 
the lead covering from a wine bottle. There were letters there also: 
‘Ls, BORDEAUX’. I took from my pocket the lead which had enveloped 
the radium found in the.hat-band, and laid the two pieces side by side. 
Not only did the color and the torn edges match absolutely, but the 
letters fell into line perfectly and spelled out the complete name and 
brand of the wine: ‘ CRUIZ ET FILS, BORDEAUX’. 

“ Of course there remained no longer the slightest doubt as to Doc- 
tor Phelps’s criminal connection with this case, and I resolved to obtain 
a warrant for his arrest without delay. I had scarcely returned to the 
front office when the doctor came in. The best excuse I could devise for 
my presence were the radium burns upon my hand. Phelps looked sus- 
picious and threatening at the word ‘radium,’ and informed me curtly 
that he was an oculist and could do nothing for me. I resolved to push 
the matter a little farther, for there were unmistakable signs of radium 
burns upon the fingers of both his hands. I smilingly called atten- 
tion to these, with the remark that, as he was the only man in London 
possessing any radium, I thought that he was the one best fitted to 
prescribe for me. He denied stoutly that he had any radium or any 
radium burns, and his manner became threatening. I could see that he 
was a man of passion and action and that he was already suspicious of 
my presence, so I did not press the matter further. 

“T felt sure he would examine his radium immediately after I had 
gone and would realize that he was being watched, so I took my leave 
immediately, but, before going for a warrant, decided to have the doctor 
shadowed in order that he might not escape us. Hurrying to the nearest 
telephone, I called up Nathaniel Maddox, the young man who did such 
good work for me in ~he Fife affair, and instructed him to watch the 
doctor closely, reporting to me when and where I could most easily 
place him under arrest after procuring the warrant. Maddox did his 
part well, and, through a messenger that he despatched to me a little 
later in the afternoon, told me that Doctor Phelps was leaving London 
this evening on the eleven o’clock train from Charing Cross Station. 
You know the rest. I telegraphed Dale and asked him to advise you 
at once to meet us at the station.” 

“ Excellent !” said Stratton. “ You deserve great credit, and I would 
he proud of you on the Glasgow force.” 
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Brant flushed like a school-girl. It was undoubtedly the proudest 
moment in his career when the famous Inspector Williams and his 
world-renowned unofficial colleague also congratulated him upon his 
quick and direct work. 

Next morning, after we had read the glowing accounts in the papers 
of Brant’s brilliant achievement, and Mason had lighted his pipe for 
the first time in two days, I asked, in injured tones, “ Where were 
you between the time you put Maddox on the trail and eleven o’clock, 
when you met me at the depot?” 

He looked at me in a knowing way, and smiled as he took from his 
pocket his leather wallet and tapped it significantly. 

“Oh! your reward,” I said; “but surely ycu were not six hours in 
collecting that?” 

“Yes, my reward,” he replied, ‘but not my check—my fiancee,” 
and he handed me a picture of Constance Fairchild. 


WHAT LIKE IS A LOVER? 


BY MADELINE BRIDGES 


HAT like is a lover? A lover’s like 
V/ Y A straw in the spring wind blowing! 
How far he will float, or where he’ll strike 
Is past all our wisest knowing, 


A straw in the wind, now here, now there, 
And that’s like u lover, so, Sweet, beware! 


What like is a lover? A light in a mist 
Not well to be trusted, blindly— 

Sometimes found, but as often missed— 
Unkind, when he seems most kindly— 

A scorching sun, and a chilling shade— 
And that’s like a lover—Be warned, fair maid! 


What like is a lover? My sweet Sweetheart, 
Ah, nothing like a lover 

For guile and cunning and wicked art; 
Forswear them all,—and discover 

The one, one only, you need not fear 
To trust forever . . . J love you, dear! 
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People of the Play. 


Gavin Buxton, Esq. Evening dress; smoking-jacket at first. 

Margory Buxton, His Estrancep WIFE. Lvening dress, décolletée ; 
opera cloak. 

Cou. Henry Bonnarp, Her Fatuer. Travelling suit. 

Buiount, Gavin’s ANCIENT SERvANT. Butler’s costume. 

Scene. A well-appointed library. Doors. Glowing fireplace. Clock 
on mantel set at 15 minutes of seven. A large arm-chair in front 
of the fireplace. A centre-table with an under-shelf. Two or three 
light chairs near at hand. A table against back wall at L. of centre 
door. Other furnishings ad libitum. 

Time. Early evening. 


Rise. There ts no light except the warm radiance from the fireplace. 
GavIN discovered in evening dress, save for smoking-jacket. He 
reclines in the chair before the fireplace, and is fast asleep. He 
snores with comic effect, a refined and gentlemanly snore. After 
a moment of this nasal solo, a light, servant-like knock is heard on 
the centre door. It is repeated three times, GAVIN answering tt only 
with a snore; then waking with a start and sitting up bewildered. 


Gavin. Wh—what’s that?—who—who’s there? (He laughs in- 
anely.) Oh, it’s that fool of a Blount, I suppose. (Aloud, 
savagely.) Come in! 

(Enter Buount C. He carries a folded newspaper in one hand and a 
lighted lamp in the other, or turns on the electroliers. All lights 
up as he enters.) 

Gavin. (Without turning his head.) That you, Blount? 

Biount. (Setting down the lamp and shuffling to G.’s chair.) Yes, 

sir; it’s me, sir; with the evening paper, sir. 

Gavin. Thanks. (He reaches out slowly, takes the paper languidly, 
and lets his hand fall lazily to his side.) I must have dropped 
off to sleep. (He yawns.) 

Buiount. Yes, sir; and I wouldn’t have disturbed you, sir; but it’s 
getting very late and I thought you might be going out after 
dinner, sir. 
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Gavin. Humph, yes. Glad you waked me. Get out my dinner coat, 
Blount. I’ll dine at the Club. (He yawns and stretches 
violently.) 

Biount. (After a pause of embarrassment.) Oh, you dine at the 
Club, sir? I beg your pardon, sir, but I had already ordered 
dinner served here for you, sir. 

Gavin. (Sharply.) You know I rarely dine at home since—since 
—er—you know—er—— 

Biount. Yes, sir, but I thought, sir, seeing as to-day is the—the 
— (He hesitates timidly.) 

Gavin. Well? To-day is what? 

Biount. Pardon, sir, but it is the anniversary of your—your wed- 
ding, sir. 

Gavin. (Starting, crushing the paper noisily in his hand, then grow- 
ing angrily calm.) Blount, you’ve been with me so long, I pre- 
sume you think you’ve a right to be impertinent. But I wish 
you’d choose another subject for your—your solicitude. (He 
drops paper impatiently.) 

Biount. (Timidly, shaking his head sadly.) Oh, forgive me, sir, 
but I am such an old servant, and I was so proud when you and 
—and your wife, sir, was living together so happy—like two 
doves, sir—that—— 

Gavin. (Coldly.) That will do, Blount. You may go. 

Biount. (Bowing and shuffling toward door R.) Thank you, sir. 
(At door he turns.) Excuse me, sir, I forgot to say that this 
morning, just after you left, a young lady called. 

GavIN. (Rising in great surprise.) A young lady! Here! To 
see me! 

Biount. Yes, sir; she wished to speak to you on important business. 

Gaviy. What was her name? 

Buiount. (Hmbarrassed.) Er—er—she didn’t give it, sir. 

Gavin. Where’s her card? 

Biount. (After a confused pause.) She—she didn’t leave it, sir. 

Gavin. (Rising.) What was she like? 

Buiount. Very handsome, sir, and well dressed. 

Gavin. (Leans on mantel.) Who can she be? 

Biount. She said she would call again this evening at seven. It’s 
almost that hour now, sir. 

Gavin. This is interesting! If she calls, I will see her. 

Biount. (Moving up C.) Yes, sir; and the dinner, sir, that I 
ordered ? 

Gavin. Well (He hesitates.) ; since it’s ordered—. I will dine at 

home to-night. 
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Biount. Very well, sir. (Opens door C. as bell rings.) That may 
be her now, sir. There’s no fire in the drawing-room, sir. 

Gavin. Well, show her in here. I’ll change my coat. (Hzit R.) 

Buiount. Yes, sir. (Hzit C.) 

(Clock strikes seven. Then re-enter Brount C. He holds the door 
open for Margory, who enters hesitantly.) 

Biount. (Eyeing her fondly.) My master says to ask you to please 
wait a moment, ma’am. (He places a chair for her.) He 
hasn’t no idea it’s you, ma’am. (Rubbing his hands and grin- 
ning.) The place looks a bit familiar? 

Margory. It hasn’t changed much, Blount. 

Biount. (Dejectedly.) Only for the worse, ma’am, since you left. - 
(He bustles about, picking up the paper, straightening the 
chairs, etc.) Oh! but it does brighten things up to have you 
back again. (Marjory smiles at him.) If you was only com- 
ing to stay! It would be a blessing to poor master. He’s that 
lonesome! (Marjory shrugs her shoulders contemptuously.) 
Oh, he is indeed, ma’am. And to-day’s the anniversary of the 
weddin’, too—the fourth anniversary, too. Oh, but it was a 
fine weddin’. An’ how happy my master was! 

Margory. (Drawing a deep breath and rising impatiently.) You 
needn’t wait any longer, Blount. 

Buiount. (Bowing himself out C. and wagging his head dolefully.) 
Thank you, ma’am. 

(When he ts gone, Margory looks quizzically about the room, goes 
to the arm-chair and stands with her back to door R. looking into 
the fireplace.) 

(Enter Gavin R. wearing a dress coat. He pauses unobserved and 
without recognizing Margory. Then he crosses toward her.) 

Gavin. Good evening! I. (Marjory turns toward him; he stops 
short amazed.) Marjory! (He recovers himself with an effort 
and continues, coldly.) 'This is an unexpected pleas—honor. 
Won’t you sit down? 

Margory., (Seating herself primly on the extreme edge of a chair.) 
Thanks. Have I called at an inconvenient hour? I shall 
detain you only a moment. 

Gavin. (Standing at the centre-table and fingering the books, 
coldly.) I am quite at your service. 

Margory. (With an uneasy laugh.) May I take that compliment 
literally? I have a—a great favor to ask of you. 

Gavin. (With a formal bow.) It is already granted, if it is in my 
power. : 

(A long pause in which their glances meet and separate hastily.) 
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Margory. (After some hesitation, suddenly.) I have stopped on 
my way to ask if you still write regularly to my father. 

Gavin. Of course. 

Margory. It is very good of you. You have told him nothing of 
our—our separation ? 

Gavin. (Shortly.) Certainly not. 

Margory. And you have added the postscript we agreed on to every 
letter ? 

Gavin. (Bitterly.) Do you mean the mystic words, “ Marjory is 
well and happy and sends her love”? Pah! Yes. 

Margory. (Bristling.) Well, I have had to keep up the same 
hypocrisy,—“ Gavin is in excellent health and spirits and will 
write you soon.” Ugh! 

Gavin. How long can this trick deceive him? 

Margory. (Sadly.) Oh, I had hoped that he might believe in our 
happiness till—till the end. He lives so far away and he is 
so old. It was asking a great deal to make you help deceive 
the father of your—your ex-wife, but I have never believed that 
the sins of the children should be visited on the parents. 

Gavin. And he’s such a good old boy, your father. I can’t find it 
in my heart to blame him for my wife’s—his daughter’s unfor- 
giving stubbornness and—— 

Margory. (Suddenly.) Please, let us not begin that. I came to 
say that, as usual, “ the best laid plans of mice and men—— ” 

Gavin. What’s gang a-gley now? 

Margory. I had a letter from my father yesterday. He has sailed 
for England. He will reach here to-morrow. 

Gavin. (Dumfounded, letting- his book fall to the floor.) Your 
father! Going to travel all this distance? He will be here 
to-morrow ? 

Margory. Yes. His health has failed him suddenly. His doctor 
has ordered him to Carlsbad at once. He passes through here. 
He writes that he will stop over only a day with 

Gavin. ——with you? 

Margory. (With a grimace of helplessness.) He says—with—us/ 

Gavin. (Sinking into a chair and staring at her dim foundedly.) 
With us! Wh—what is to be done? If he finds us separated, 
he will be crushed. 

Margory. (Grimly.) He might die. He is so old and his heart 
is so weak. I shall, of course, go on to Carlsbad with him, 
but—he will spend a day in London! 

Gavin. I’d hate to have the poor old governor come to grief. 

Margory. I thought I could rely on your generosity. 
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Gavin. Have you any scheme for bolstering up our poor little 
comedy? Shall I jump into the river, or disappear suddenly, 
—or what? 

Margory. Only one plan is feasible. It is almost too humiliating for 
me to ask that, even for my father’s sake. 

Gavin. Do you mean that—that—— (They exchange a look and 
she nods in embarrassment.) 

Margory. It would be just for a day, you know. 

Gavin. Oh, I shouldn’t mind if you came back for good. Life is 
getting to be rather a bore. It was never that when you were 
here. It was always rather—er—exciting. (He laughs.) 
That temper of yours, you know. 

Margory. (Rising.) I beg you not to rake over those dead ashes. 
I came to ask you if you would take part in a little comedy— 
an amateur performance for—for charity. 

Gavin. (Languidly.) Delighted, I’m sure. But what about the 
servants ? 

Margory. (Crossing L. and leaning on mantel.) Blount knows our 
story only too well. The other servants—— 

GAVIN. have never seen you. Besides I can give them a holiday. 

Margory. You are very kind. 

Gavin. But the—the stage setting. This house looks rather bache- 
lory now. 

Margory. That is easily managed. I'll send some of my things over. 
May I have my room again? 

Gavin. (Sentimentally.) It’s just as you left it. (Both sigh senti- 
mentally, then brace up suddenly.)—er—er—Blount, I believe, 
still cherishes a hope that you'll come back. 

Margory. Ah, dear old—(Gavin turns expectantly.)—dear old 
Blount. (He resumes his languor.) 

Gavin. Yes, dear old—Blount. 

Margory. The scenery will be perfect then, thanks to—dear old 
Blount. But what of the acting? 

Gavin. (Uneasily.) Whew! I hadn’t thought of that. I presume 
we must seem to be very—lovey-dovey, and that sort of thing. 

Margory. Exactly. (She shudders.) Can you muster up strength 

» enough to pretend to be very—lovey-dovey, as you say? 

Gavin. (Coldly.) I suppose Ill have to. (She looks offended, he 
suddenly realizes.)—er—er that is—I’ll not have to act to 
make love to so—so— (He waves his hand admiringly and 
blankly.) . 

Margory. (With sudden firmness.) I must insist that it be all act- 
ing, and no realism, or—the leading lady will refuse to play. 

Vou. LXXVII,—18. 
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Gavin. (Smothering a yawn.) As you wish; but when do you— 
as your Artemus Ward would say—when do you “rise the 
curting ”? 

Margory. To-morrow. My maid has already packed my wardrobe— 
and the properties. Like Blount, she knows our whole story. 
We’ll come over in the morning. 

Gavin. Can I be of any assistance? 

Margory. Oh, no indeed, you'll only be in the way. Besides, if you 
were here, we’d have to talk, and we—have nothing to say. 

Gavin. That’s true. Pardon me. (He stifles a yawn.) It seems 
quite like old times to see you here. I’ve been very lonely since 
you left. 

Margory. (Maliciously.) Yes, it was too bad that your old flame 
Esther should have left town so soon after I left your house. 

Gavin. (Angrily.) How often must I tell you that I never truly 
cared for that woman! — 

Margory. (Bitterly.) You were attentive enough to her to neglect 
me rather noticeably for a time. 

Gavin. (Wrathfully.) I tell you, she was an old boyhood sweet- 
heart—I simply treated her with ordinary courtesy— 

Margory. (Amazed.) Ordinary courtesy! Why, you— 

Gavin. And your temper flared up like a— 

Margory. (Cooling suddenly.) Oh, here we are at it again. 
Besides, I must be off to my engagement. Good-night. 

Gavin. (Cooling with difficulty.) Good-night. 

Margory. You are so kind to—to my poor old father—-so let’s say 
Au revoir. (She gives him her hand formally.) 

Gavin. (Taking her hand formally.) Au revoir! (He is bowing 
her out C. when Buount enters in great agitation.) Well, 
Blount, what is it? 

Biount. (After trying in vain to speak for some time finally gasp- 
ing.) If you please, sir, a gentleman has just come, who asks 
for (Turning to Margory) you, ma’am, as well as (Turning to 
GavIN) you, sir. 

Margory. (In amazement.) For me! 

Biount. Yes, ma’am; he says that he is your father. 

Margory. My father!) (They look at each 

Gavin. Her father! ; other in consternation.) 

Biount. Yes, ma’am—sir; Colonel Bonnard. I took him into the 
drawing-room, sir; he says you didn’t expect him till to- 
morrow. 


Mansory. \ (To each other.) Indeed not! 
GaAvIN. 
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(A pause.). Well, what’s to be done? 
(All three stand in ridiculous helplessness.) 

Gavin. The best thing for me to do is to get out of sight. (He 
moves hastily down RB.) 

Margory. (Rushing past and throwing herself across the door.) 
Where are you going? 

Gavin. Stand back, Fedora; I’m going to the Club. 

Margory. (Throwing her arms out in Fedora attitude.) Not unless 
you go over my dead body. You’ve got to stay here and help 
me out. 

Gavin. (Sinking helplessly on divan.) But wh—what can I do? 

Margory. (With sudden resolution.) The only thing to do, is to 
do now what we were going to do to-morrow. I'll just break 
my engagement. (Hurriedly.) Blount, my maid’s outside in 
the carriage; go, bring her here. (Blount starts up C.) No, 
come here. (Blount turns back.) Run, tell her to hurry home 
and bring the things she packed this afternoon. Hurry! 
(Blount moves up C.) 

Gavin. Wait a moment, Blount. (Blount turns back.) What about 
dinner ? 

Margory. Oh, father must have eaten by this time. I dined long 
ago, didn’t you? 

Gavin. No, and I’m nearly famished. 

Biount. And your dinner is spoiling very rapid, sir, and the cook 
is simply charging about, threatening to blow up the house or 
something. 

Gavin. (To Blount.) Well, tell her she can go for the evening, 
(To Marjory.) and after we’ve got your father made at home, 
Pll steal out on the pretext of leaving you two together, and 
eat my dinner in the butler’s pantry. Ugh! but I’m hungry. 

Biount. Very good, sir. I'll serve your dinner in the pantry. 

Margory. And now, Blount, hurry. (Blount moves up C.) And 
Blount, (Blount turns back, and she speaks with much embar- 
rassment.) My father does not know that your master and 
I are—are living apart. He is old—it would kill him to know. 
We intend to send him on his way still thinking we are living 
together. 

Buiount. Ah, I understand, ma’am; and most commendable of you, 
says I. (He moves up C.) 

Margory. Show father in here, Blount. (Blount bows and exit C.) 

Gavin. Wouldn’t you better lay off your cape and hat? You'd look 
more at home, M—M—( With a wry face.)—Marjory. 

Margory. Heavens, yes, G—G—Gavin. (Snatches off her cloak and 
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throws tt under divan in great haste, puts her hat on the shelf 
under the table; rushes out C.) 

Gavin. (Taking out a silver pocket-flask and taking a gulp, exit R; 
he stands outside holding door open slightly.) 

(Enter C Cot. Bonnarp and Marsory. His arm is around her 
waist, her arm about his neck and her cheek on his shoulder. They 
are both in high spirits. On entering they pause.) 

Cot. B. (Taking her face in his hands and speaking with strong 
Southern accent.) Give yo’ ole fatheh anotheh of those long- 
lost kisses, yo’ little——(They kiss.) But where’s that boy 
Gavin at. (Marsory looks about in embarrassment.) 

Gavin. (Coming swiftly in R.) Hullo there, Colonel, I was just 
breaking my neck to get down stairs! (They shake hands 
warmly and embrace.) 

Cot. B. (Beaming.) The Lawd bless you, mah boy! It makes me 
young again to see you two heah like doves in a nest. (GaAvVIN 
and Margory glance at each other uncomfortably.) That is, 
I suppose you’re like doves in a nest, ain’t you? 

GavIN and Margory. Oh, of course! of course! The loviest of 
doves. 

Cot. B. Y’ see I intended to reach London to-morrow. (GaAvIN 
wheels the arm-chair around and Cot. BoNNARD sits down.) 

Gavin. Yes, that’s what we expected. (Margory sits on arm of her 
father’s chair, her arm about his neck. Gavin crosses to 
divan R.) 

Cox. B. But it suddenly dawned on me that to-day is your anniver- 
sary and I couldn’t wait any longeh. I took a faster ship. 
I didn’t cable because I wanted to surprise you. 

Gavin and Margory. Well, you certainly did! 

Cox. B. I hope it hasn’t disturbed yo’ plans in the least? 

GavIN and Margory.(Hyeing each other.) Oh, no; not at all. 

Cou. B. I expected to get heah two houahs ago. (GAvVIN and Mar- 
Jory start up with a gasp.) But that infehnal train was late. 

(Gavin and Margory sink back, looking heavenward grate- 
fully.) But I solaced mahse’f with the thought of the good 
dinneh we three should have togetheh. 

Gavin and Margory. (Aghast.) Haven’t you dined yet! 

Cot. B. No, of co’se not; an’ I’m hungry as a bear. Don’t tell me 
yo’ all have already e’t yo’ dinneh. 

GAVIN and Margory. Well—er—er—oh, no, of course, not. 

Cou. B. (With a deep sigh.) I’m glad of that. 

Gavin and Margory. (Weakly.) So are we. 

Cot. B. Well, all I have to say is, I’m ready wheneveh the dinneh is. 
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Gavin. Oh, certainly, we'll have it at once. (He presses a button 
near the C door. Enter Buount. GaAvIN motions to MaRJORY 
to distract her father’s attention; after some signalling she 
understands, and taking Cou. B’s face in her hands talks ten- 
derly to him in pantomime, catching him whenever he tries to 
turn his head.) 

Gavin. (Softly to Blount.) Blount, serve that dinner—in here— 
for three. 

Biount. (Stupefied.) For three, sir? Why, there’s hardly enough 
for one. 

Gavin. (Anziously.) Can’t you send out for some more somewhere? 

Buiount. There isn’t a restaurant or a shop within a mile of here, sir! 

Gavin. (Grimly.) Well, then, you’ll have to put most of the food 
before Col. Bonnard and Mrs. Buxton, and I will just pretend 
to eat. (He groans and rubs his stomach.) (Aloud.) Serve 
the dinner now, Blount,—and briskly, briskly. (BLountT bows 
and exit C.) 

Gavin. (Goes back to divan and sinks down dejectedly.) 

Cot. B. (Chuckling and rubbing his hands.) Lawd, child’n, but it 
does me good to see yo’ bright faces again so happy togetheh! 
I believe it would cure me quickeh just to settle down heah 
for a few months. (GavIN and Maruory start up in horror, 
then sink back.) But Mahjory, chick, why arn’t you sitting 
over there by yo” liege lord, eh? 

Margory. I want to be with you, I haven’t seen you in so long. 
(Kisses his forehead.) 

Cot. B. (Patting her hand.) Yo’ air a good girl to yo’ foolish old 
Dad. But I want to make sure that you two are puffeckly 
happy. Jest yo’ set oveh there by him. I want to see how 
you look togetheh. 

Gavin. “Come along l1—love. 

Margory. (Rises and goes reluctantly to divan. Gavin and she sit 
down together stiffly.) Well, how do you like the picture? 

Cot. B. (Disdainfully.) Is that as friendly as yo’ all air! 

Gavin. (Putting his arm around Margory and drawing her close to 
him, she laying her head on his shoulder with nervous look.) 
How do you like this? (He presses her fervently to him, and 
murmurs softly.) You beautiful thing! (She starts angrily 
back and glares at GavIN, then with a struggle resumes her 
tender bearing.) 

Cot. B. Beautiful! Beautiful ! 

(Enter Buount carrying dinner things tm a large wooden tray, the 

plates, etc., covered by the table cloth folded over them. As he. sees 
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Gavin and Margory embracing, he sets the things down on the 
centre table with a clatter.) 

Biount. Praise the Lord. 

Cot. B. (Turning quickly.) What's that yo’ say? 

Biount. (Embarrassed, and laying out table things.) I was saying, 
sir, Dinner is served. 

Cou. B. Praise the Lawd! (Biount stares and hurries out C. 
The three gather round the table, GAvIN placing a chair for 
Margory on the L. and then for Cou. B. in the centre. He 
seats himself R.) 

Buount. (To Cou. B.) Here’s some nice oysters, sir. Neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Buxton eats ’em, sir. (Aside to Gavin behind his 
hand.) ‘There’s only six in the house, sir. (Gavin looks 
wretched.) 

(Ea2it Buount.) 

Cot. B. - What! don’t yo’ all like oysters? (Margory and Gavin 
shake their heads. Cou. eats with great relish.) And these 
are such nice oysters, too; it’s a pity yo’ all don’t like ’em. 
(Gavin turns away to hide his hungry envy.) Delicious! 
I believe I’ll have some mo’. (GAvIN and Margory start; 
Biount who has reéntered with a silver tureen and three soup 
plates sets them on back table with a jar.) 

Margory. Oh, father dear, they wouldn’t agree with you. 

Cot. B. (Sighs.) Wouldn’t agree with me! Why I’ve ’et nearly 
fifty at a time in my day. But—All right; what’s next? 
Biount. (Removes the CoLONEL’s plate and having ladled soup from 
tureen, puts a plate of it before each.) Some nice American 

mock-turtle soup, sir. 

Gavin. With the accent on the mock. 

Biount. (Aside to Gavin.) There’s plenty of bread, sir. (GaAvIN 
attacks the bread greedily.) . 

Cot. B. (Having finished his soup.) Well, I can surely have some 
mo’ soup? 

Margory. Don’t you think it is too rich for him, G—G@avin, dear. 

Gavin. I do, indeed! 

Cot. B. Why, it’s nothin’ but mock tuhtle soup. I must have some 
mo’. There wasn’t enough in that plate to float a minnow. 

Buiount. Pardon me, sir, but an unfortunit accident to the cook, 
which she tripped and spilled all the rest of it. (He carries 
away the things and returns at once to serve a very small roast 
on a very large platter. GAvIN carves with great care during 
following dialogue and pretends to eat heartily.) 

Cot. B. Oh, well, I don’t mind a little thing like that—I’m not 
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referring to the roast, if it is a roast. It’s good to be alive 
even if there is no mo’ soup. (Zo Margory.) Do you know, 
my child, yo’ grow prettieh every yeah; doesn’t she, GAVIN? 

Gavin. It certainly seems so to me. 

Cot. B. But even betteh than havin’ beauty, Mahjory, my deah, is 
havin’ a husband that is devoted and faithful. 

Margory. (With a meaning look.) Such a husband is a treasure, 
indeed. 

Cot. B. Yo’ air much luckieh than yo’ cousin Emily. 

Margory. (A bit sarcastically.) Why so? She also married the 
man she loved. 

Cot. B. Yes. But she and her husband didn’t agree at all; there 
were scenes and complaints, on both sides, and so on—until 
finally she left him and went back home. 

Margory. She did quite right. I admire her independence. 

Cot. B. Don’t yo’ do it, my child; she was all wrong. A wife 
oughtn’t to leave her husband for any petty quarrel. And I 
told Emily so; and I begged her to fohgive her husband and 
go back to him. 

Gavin. And did she? 

Cot. B. Yes, indeed, afteh a long wrangle, and a lot of foolishness 
about pride an’ all that. An’ now they seem to be ve’y happy 
once mo’. 

Gavin. Good for you! 

Cox. B. The wives have to fohgive a lot to us po’ sinful men. That 
was yo’ motheh’s creed, my child. She always used to say, 
those that love the most,-fohgive the most, and she had many a 
little peccadillo of mine to fohgive. She was ve’y jealous and 
exacting at first, but she got oveh it, an’ Mahjory can tell you 
how happily we lived so many yeahs. 

Margory. Oh, that was an ideal life you two led. 

Cox. B. It was all on account of yo’ motheh’s easygoin’ disp’sition, 
child. But it was a struggle foh her at first. I don’t s’pose 
you inherited her jealous nature, did you? 

Margory. Well, I am not so sure—— 

Cort. B. How about that, Gavin? 

Gavin. Oh, she hasn’t a trace of jealousy in her whole soul. 

Margory. That’s because you give me no cause, d-d-darling. 
(Biount has phured red wine from a decanter into three 
glasses with frequent pauses of amazement at the dialogue; 
Exit C.) ss 

Gavin. (Lifting his glass.) Here’s to you, Colonel! May you live 
long and prosper. 
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Margory. Hear! hear! (She and Gavin drink.) 

Cou. B. Thank you ve’y kindly, my child’en; but I’ve a better toast 
to propose. (He rises.) Here’s to a long and happy life for 
the two of you, and may yo’ lovin’ hearts neveh be separated 
by foolish pride or silly quarrels. May each be so devoted to 
the otheh that it will be a pleasure to fohgive and fohget any 
mistake eitheh may make. 

(Gavin and Margory look at each other in embarrassment. ) 

Cot. B. This toast is to be drunk standin’, (Gavin and Margory rise 
awkwardly.) and with the lovin’ couple in lovin’ embrace 
(After some hesitation GAVIN and MaRJory move together and 
each puts an arm about the other.) and with the cruel fatheh 
givin’ his blessin’. Now drink. (All three drink; Gavin and 
Margory in guilty confusion.) 

(Enter Buount with a bowl of salad, one small plover and several 
plates. He looks dumfounded. All three resume their chairs; and 
Buiount puts the bird before Gavin.) 

Cot. B. Is that thing meant for a bird of peace? 

Gavin. It looks more like a piece of bird. Blount, where are the 

others. (He looks severe, but winks at BLouNT.) 

Buiount. Please, sir, the cat—— 

Cot. B. And have we three able-bodied people got to eat that hum- 
ming bird? (Biount nods timidly.) Why, I feel like Robin- 
son Crusoe—lost in London. 

Gavin. Well, we must make the best of it. (He gives a tiny piece 
to each Cou. B. and Margory.) 

Cot. B. But as the Good Book says, Betteh is a fried canary with 
contentment than a roasted ostrich without. (BLouNT serves 
the salad.) 

Buiount. (Aside to Gavin.) There’s plenty of salad. (Hzit C.) 

Gavin. Then my name’s Nebuchadnezzar and here’s where I graze. 
(He eats voraciously, gnawing the tiny leg-bone of the bird 
and looking at tt sadly. Margory reaches over and presses 
Gavin’s foot with hers; he looks down at his foot, then up at 
her in surprise, and while the CoLoNEL’s eyes are down, she 
tells him in pantomime that she doesn’t care for the wing of 
the bird and passes tt across to him below edge of table. He 
accepts it with a gesture of gratitude.) 

Cot. B. I well remembeh, Gavin, when yo’ first came over to America 
and first came into mah daughteh’s life; and you two used to 
set out in the southe’n moonlight so late that I grew ve’y 
indignant, and decla’ed to Mahjory that she must send yo’ 
about yo’ business. I was afraid of these foreign alliances. 
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But Mahjory she spunked up and said she loved you with all 
her heart and—— 

Margory. (Hmbarrassed.) Father, dear, don’t bring up those old 
follies. 

Cot. B. Follies—the follies of young love are the greatest wisdom 
the world ever learns! Well, Mahjory vowed she couldn’t live 
without Gavin. 

Margory. I won’t listen any more to that nonsense. (She puts her 
hands over her ears and leaves the table.) 

Cot. B. Catch her, Gavin and make her listen. 

(GavIN, after a pause, pursues her; she laughs and tries to run out C., 
but he catches her and brings her back in his arms, both laughing. 
He holds her and kisses her; she is at first pleased, then assumes to 
be angry and sinks into her chair. Enter Buount C. with cheese 
and crackers and a steaming coffee-machine which he puts on the 
table; seeing him Gavin resumes his seat R. They all eat cheese 
and crackers and BLOUNT serves coffee.) 

Cot. B. (Laughs uproariously.) Ah, I see yo’ all air child’en still. 

It does mah heart mo’ good than all the medicines in the world. 
If I could only stay heah and pay yo’ all a good long visit! 

Gavin. (Looking at Margory.) Oh, I hope you will! We'll make 
you perfectly at home. 

Margory. (Desperately.) Or, perhaps, I’d better go to Carlsbad 
with you to-morrow? 

Cot. B. Not unless you take Gavin along. You'll neveh get me to 
separate two such lovehs. 

Gavin. My business you know—Have a cup of coffee and a cigar. 

Cox. B. No, it’s against the doctor’s orders. 

Margory. Just a little cup. 

Cot. B. No, it would keep me awake. (Yawns.) 

Margory. (Hagerly.) Oh, do you have to take an early train? 

Cot. B. I expected to, but now I hope I shall miss it. (Yawns.) 
If you all will excuse me, I’m afraid I’ll have to toddle off to 
bed ; that sea-air, you know. Can your man show me my room? 

Margory. I'll show you, father dear. (Leaping to her feet.) 

Cot. B. No, you won’t. You stay here while Gavin smokes his cigar. 
(She sinks back.) Blount will show me. 

Biount. (Opens door R.) Yes, sir, this way, sir. 

Cot. B. (Kissing Margory.) Good-night, mah little girl. (Shak- 
ing hands with Gavin.) Good-night, mah boy. (He moves R.) 

GavIN and Margory. Good-night! 

Margory. And pleasant dreams. 
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Cot. B. Mah pleasantest dream will be the picture of you two and yo’ 
beautiful love. Just yo’ show me once mo’ how you all look 
togetheh. (Margory and GaAvIN embrace smilingly.) God 
bless you! (Hzit R. followed by Biount.) 

(Marsory and GAvIN remain in each other’s embrace for a long 

moment; then look at each other silently, and separate.) 

Margory. You have been very kind to my poor old father! 

Gavin. I should like to show him the same kindness always—if you 
were only willing—— 

Margory. What if he should decide to stay here? 

Gavin. (Ignoring her question.) I never knew how much I really 
loved you till now. 

Margory. We were happy together—for a while—weren’t we? 

Gavin. Then, why shouldn’t we take up the old blessedness again? 
Forgive and forget? 

Margory. If we only could! (She puts out her hand, then with- 
draws it, and shakes her head.) No, it is too late—too late. 
Good-night! (She turns and moves out R.) 

Gavin. (Stung.) As you will, then. Good-night! (He turns away 
and looks into the fire.) 

(The curtain begins to fall; having fallen nearly half way, it stops.) 

Gavin. (Rushing to the door, and calling yearningly.) Marjory! 
Wife! 

Margory. (Returning hastily with an expression of irresistible affec- 

tion.) Gavin! (They embrace fervently.) 

Slow Curtain. 


e 
SAIDA 


BY THOMAS 8. JONES, JR. 

E passed along the high-road, you and I, 
Tho’ I remember not the place, nor when; 
Only the wonder of your face, and then 

That you passed by. 


But that was long ago, and I forget; 
Perhaps ’twere better that I went alone; 
You might not e’en have loved me had you known, 
And yet, and yet—— 




















PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


INTIMATE PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


By Mrs. General Pickett 


¢ 


T is said that Mr. Reed would have been the greatest humorist 
of the age if he could have afforded it. He had learned by 
observation the general rule that the man who makes a nation 

laugh can never hope to make it take him seriously, no matter how 
much in earnest he may be or how grave the crisis through which 
he would help steer the ship of state. 

Perhaps Abraham Lincoln is the only man known to American 
politics who could afford the cheerful distinction of humor while 
playing a great part in the most tragic drama ever put upon the stage 
of the new world’s history. And who shall say that the fair weather 
that finally brought the ship into port was not due largely to the sun- 
shine of humor in which that grave, sad mind could relax the tension 
that might have strained it to the breaking point? 

Lincoln said to a friend, “I do generally remember a good story 
when I hear it, but I never did invent anything original; I am only 
a retail dealer.” 

This sweeping statement may be taken as but approximately 
accurate, as he once admitted having originated two stories. And 
what of the many stories which became wholly his by the humorous 
modulation of the voice, the twinkle of the eye, the smile by which 
they were lifted from the counter of the retail shop into the laboratory 
of the creator? 

No one has ever excelled Lincoln in the fine art of putting large 
ideas into a small compass of verbal expression. In this respect he 
differed widely from one of his acquaintances of whom he said, “ He 
can compress more words into fewer ideas than any one else I know.” 
There is a volume of military science in his casual remark, upon being 
informed of the capture of some brigadier generals with their horses 
down in Virginia, “I am sorry to lose the horses; I can make 
brigadiers.” 

As when the sun is shining in unclouded skies and the breezes play 
most softly among the waving leaves we expect to find violets growing 
on the southern hillside, so when we see the light of humor radiating 
from a face we feel instinctively that the flowers of kindness to all 


the world are blossoming in the heart. 
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A man well known among writers told me that when a boy he was 
brought from Paris to Washington by his father, then Minister to 
France. As he passed along the street with his father the morning 
after arriving in Washington, he saw coming out of a hotel a tall, 
ungainly man with the ugliest face, he thought, he had ever seen. 
There was a fruit-stand near, and a little colored boy was looking 
longingly at a tempting pile of oranges displayed in attractive style. 
As the tall man passed he stopped and asked the price of the oranges, 
put down the money, took a large orange and gave it to the black 
boy and went on without waiting for thanks. “Do you know who 
gave you that orange?” asked the diplomat of the pickaninny. “ No, 
suh.” “That is the President. Run and thank him, you little 
rascal.” The little fellow dashed after his retreating benefactor, 
caught him by the coat, and said, “Mr. Lincoln, you give me this 
orange, sir.” “ Yes, ain’t it good?” “ Yes, suh; hit’s good all right; 
but de gemman tol’ me ter run en thank you fer hit ag’in, now I knows 
who you is.” “Oh, I thought maybe it was bad ;” and the President 
hurried on. 

It was the same Abraham Lincoln who, years before, returning to 
Springfield at the close of a term in Congress, was passing a gate at 
which a little girl stood crying. He stopped and asked her what 
was the trouble. She explained that she was going with a little friend 
to pay a visit in a neighboring town, but the express-man had not 
come for her trunk, and it was almost train time and she could not 
go without her trunk. “ Perhaps we can manage it,” said Lincoln. 
“Is the trunk very heavy? Let me see it.” She eagerly led the way 
to the room where the trunk was waiting for the delinquent express- 
man. “Oh, that’s easy,” said Mr. Lincoln, lifting the trunk upon 
his shoulder and starting off, the child clinging to his hand. He put 
her into the car, kissed her good-bye, wished her a pleasant journey, 
and went away with the pleasing satisfaction of having made one 
heart perfectly happy. 

It does not appear that there is any special inspiration to be 
found in ink extracted from the galls of oak trees. That, however, 
was the only writing-fluid known to the boy Abraham Lincoln, and 
yet it has been said, by a foreign periodical much given to high-class 
criticism, that Lincoln was “among the greatest masters of prose ever 
produced by the English race.” Unconsciously he gave the key to 
the mystery of his reaching that position, with no thought of doing so, 
when, in reply to praise of some utterance of his, he said it was 
“a truth which I thought ought to be told.” If a man has a great 
truth to tell and the duty of expression is laid upon him, he will seek 
the simplest words and clearest construction possible, and when that 
is attained what more of style is there to be desired? When he sat 
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on the counter of Jones’s grocery-store in Gentryville and discussed 
public questions, the aim of Abraham Lincoln was to make his subject 
so clear that any boy could understand it. The practice gained then 
enabled him to reach his place among the great masters of English 
prose. 

Through the coming ages of the history of republics Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address will remain the noblest expression of the greatest 
political ideal the world has ever known. If “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people shall perish from the earth,” that 
utterance will still be held among the classics of dead systems, and 
students will sadly trace the decline of freedom from its departure 
from the teachings of that great political mind, through all its wan- 
derings in the sinuous paths of folly and wrong, to its final death. 
Edward Everett wrote to him, “I would be glad if I could flatter 
myself that I came as near to the central idea of that occasion in two 
hours as you did in two minutes.” 

A man whose law college was a wood-pile and a borrowed copy of 
Blackstone would be expected to weave some practical ideas into his 
legal development. We are not surprised to find him later saving his 
client’s life by showing that a witness could not clearly perceive by 
the light of the moon events which occurred two hours before the 
moon rose, and winning his case by a simple reference to a calendar. 

“Go to Lincoln,” said a lawyer to whom a man had come with 
a case that did not seem desirable to the view of an ambitious attorney. 
“T do not dare to take your case. It would hurt me in politics. But 
you go to Lincoln; he is not afraid of any unpopular case.” Lincoln 
was never afraid of any case except a dishonest one. 

In his struggle through the many obstacles that obstructed his 
pathway Lincoln had learned to make things go and he had small 
patience with things that lagged. “I wish,” he said, “that McClellan 
would go at the enemy with something, I don’t care what. He is an 
admirable engineer, but he seems to have a special talent for a stationary 
engine.” 

An incomparable leader of men, while McClellan and Grant could 
lead and direct the operations of a hundred thousand men in the field, 
Lincoln alone could hold in hand the vast turbulent electorate of 
eighteen northern States. 

Walt Whitman said, “ None of the artists or pictures has caught 
the deep, though subtle and indirect, expression of this man’s face. 
There is something else there.” There was something there that 
neither brush nor camera could catch, but a woman who went to him 
to beg for the life of her son who had been condemned by court-martial 
reached the central element that all artists’ devices had sought in vain. 
Going out from his presence with a heart full of joy for the success 
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of her petition, she proceeded in silence for a time, then exclaimed, in 
a sudden burst of conviction, “I knew that it was not true!” “ Knew 
what was not true?” asked her escort. “They told me that he had 
an ugly-looking face. He has the most beautiful face I ever saw.” 
She had found the hidden motive of the man’s face—sympathy. 

There was something in the rugged honesty of Lincoln’s character 
which made him an attractive man. It had centred there in the eariy 
time when, having sold a woman a pound of tea in a country store and 
afterward found that there was a defect in the scales by which he 
had unwittingly weighed out less than a pound, he walked four miles 
after the day’s work was ended to carry the remainder of the tea to 
the purchaser. 

Having in his boyhood borrowed Weems’s “ Life of Washington ” 
from a neighbor, and being so unfortunate as to let it drop into a 
keg of water, he put in three days of hard work to pay for the book, 
which he carefully dried and kept, reading it with great interest and 
believing it. How many of us at the present day can recall the 
Golden Age in which we, too, put faith in Weems? 

His honesty seems to have taken deep root by the time he went 
to the Capitol to represent his district in Congress, for a sketch of 
his life having been published in which Plutarch was mentioned as 
one of the authors with whose works he was familiar, he sent for the 
writer of the article, and told him that at the time the sketch was 
prepared it was not true that he had read Plutarch, but he had since 
bought the book and read it, in order that the story might be in every 
way accurate, even though it was only a campaign sketch. In 1860, 
when he received a telegram saying that he could not win the nomina- 
tion unless he promised to give two cabinet positions to certain men 
who were mentioned, he replied, “I authorize no bargains and shall 
be bound by none.” 

Some one has said that few, if any, men have been called to the 
presidency with as little knowledge of statesmanship. This may be 
true, but does not his subsequent life show how much more important 
is a knowledge of life and humanity? With little of the training that 
is usually necessary to raise men to political magnitude, he was yet 
so much greater than those who had climbed the ladder of public life 
in the ordinary way that one who met him daily at the White House, 
surrounded by men of whom he had formed exaggerated opinions, 
noted that all whom he had regarded as the giants of the arena seemed 
to diminish in size as they came in any way in comparison with 
Mr. Lincoln. 

The difficulty of forming a consistent view of Abraham Lincoln 
from the testimony of his personal acquaintances was experienced by 
one of his biographers who sought information concerning him from 
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his old neighbors and friends who had known him for twenty years. 
He learned that Mr. Lincoln was an able man and that his ability 
was meagre; that he was a profound lawyer and also superficial in 
his profession; that he was a Christian and that he was an atheist; 
that he possessed a refined nature and that he was a coarse man; that 
he was a profound dialectician and that he was very shallow. 

There have been numerous surmises in regard to the religion of 
Lincoln, ranging all the way from the most rigid orthodoxy—which, 
as we are told, signifies “ my doxy ” as contrasted with “ your doxy ”— 
to the most radical negations of atheism. So broad and deep was his 
humanity that it touched upon all phases of life and thought, and 
drew from the strength and beauty of all infinite strands of love and 
wisdom and wove them into a beautiful chain that stretched from 
the narrowest of cramped souls upon earth to the Infinite beyond. 

What more tender and eloquent sympathy could we find than that 
expressed in his simple reply, as he stood at the foot of Cemetery 
Ridge, when one of his generals reverently said ; “ Think, Mr. President, 
of the men who held these heights.” “Yes,” he replied, “but think 
of the men who stormed these heights.” 

Again on that consecrated ground he spoke the words that keep 
the fires aflame on the altar of Liberty,—“ we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain, that this nation shall, under 
God, have a new birth of freedom.” As he looked upon the height 
against which the bloody charge had been made, did he recall the act 
whereby he had made himself in a measure responsible for the crimson 
that was shed in that fatal charge? 

Nearly a quarter of a century before, he had gratified the war-like 
ambition of a young Virginian by securing his appointment to West 
Point, saying, in the letter which notified his boy friend of his success, 
“T want a perfect soldier credited to dear old Illinois.” In one of 
the letters which Mr. Lincoln wrote to this young cadet he said: 


“I have just told the folks here in Springfield, on this 111th anni- 
versary of the birth of him whose name, mightiest in the cause of civil 
liberty, still mightiest in the cause of moral reformation, we mention 
in solemn awe, in naked, deathless splendor, that the one victory we 
can ever call complete will be that one which proclaims that there is 
not one slave or one drunkard on the face of God’s green earth. 
Recruit for this victory.” ; 


He closed the letter with this advice: 


“Now, boy, on your marches don’t you go and forget that ‘one 
drop of honey catches more flies than a half gallon of gall.’ Load 
your musket with this old maxim, and smoke it in your pipe.” 
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This young cadet, whom Abraham Lincoln, the great Emancipator, 
thus launched into the stormy sea of a warrior’s life, was George E. 
Pickett. 

When Lincoln passed through Richmond at the close of the war, 
the once fair city was a fire-swept ruin. Through the entire night of 
the 2d of April the sea of flame had rolled over the town and public 
buildings and homes had been levelled with the ground. The Queen 
City of the South was dismantled of her beauty and her pride and 
stood an embodiment of the spirit of war. 

The surrender of the city, written upon a fragment of wall-paper, 
had been formally delivered into the hands of Major Stevens, and the 
Star-Spangled Banner once more waved from the Capitol. 

Through the desolate, smoke-blackened streets of Richmond Mr. 
Lincoln came to the old Pickett home in search of his friend and 
old law-partner, the General’s uncle. Then he asked for the General, 
perhaps wishing in his generous heart to offer the comfort of a cordial 
handshake to the soldier he had known in his ambitious youth, whose 
hopes had gone down with the pride and glory of Richmond. The 
General being yet on the ‘field, Mr. Lincoln asked for the General’s 
wife. The inquiry was answered by a lady who came forward with 
a baby in her arms, and saw at the door a tall, strong-visaged stranger, 
with earnest care-worn features and a kindly light in his tender melan- 
choly eyes. 

“T am George Pickett’s wife, sir,” I said. 

“ And I am Abraham Lincoln.” 

“The President?” 

“No; Abraham Lincoln, George’s old friend.” 

Seeing baby’s outstretched arms, Mr. Lincoln took him, and little 
George opened wide his mouth and gave his father’s friend a dewy 
baby kiss. As the baby was taken back into his mother’s arms, Mr. 
Lincoln said, in that deep and sympathetic voice which was one of 
his greatest powers over the hearts of men: 

“Tell your father, the rascal, that I forgive him for the sake of 
your mother’s sweet smile and your bright eyes.” 

The General’s reverential way of speaking of President Lincoln 
had sometimes occasioned me surprise, but a look into his honest, earnest 
face and the warm clasp of his great strong hand revealed the reason 
why all who knew him loved him. When, but a few days later, the 
wires flashed over the world the tragic message which enveloped our 
whole nation in mourning, General Pickett said: 

“My God! My God! The South has lost her best friend and 
protector, the surest, the safest hand to guide and steer her through 
the breakers ahead.” 











WHEN THE GIRLS CAME TO 
CROW’S NEST 


By Will Levington Comfort 
Author of ‘* The Fortress’’, 


> 


living away up in that cool big pasture of Alberta between Lone 

Baldy and the Cascades, isn’t enough for a white man. I 
always said that when I couldn’t stand it any longer—the lonesome 
white prairie and the smelly sheep-sheds in winter, and the lonesome 
green prairie and the scattered herds in summer—lI would turn over 
the ranch to Teddy, my foreman, and depart for the crowded settlement 
in the States, where they raise more girls than boys, and tell my story 
to one of the preponderating sex. I had set up the right girl in my 
mind, so that I would know her in a city-full. It turned out that the 
Northwest, especially Crow’s Nest, the town nearest my ranch, felt 
pretty much as I did on the dearth of women, and was taking steps to 
remedy the trouble. 

I had run a consignment of lambs down to Grayling, and was board- 
ing the dusty old day-coach back for Crow’s Nest when I looked into 
the faces of seven girls—me, Tommy of the sheep ranch. For seven 
years I had run wild in the pasture and hadn’t seen seven women all 
at one time. I just backed up as if they had been seven grizzlies and 
the platform a large airy tree. 

Hanging onto the railing, I smoked, as the train crashed through 
the low windy hills north of Grayling. The dark was crowding in, 
and they don’t grow any sadder trees than Northwest pines, when they 
stand black and naked against a stormy evening. I couldn’t help feel- 
ing sorry for those girls. Besides I was stopping a considerable parcel 
of red cinders that used me for a cooling surface. The brakeman 
looked out from the baggage-coach and remarked that I was surely fond 
of smoking. 

“Do any of them go as far as Crow’s Nest ?” I inquired. 

“All of em Tommy. I s’posed you had traded lambs for ’em!” 
he yelled back, above the din of the train. 

Moreover, except for the sparks, it was getting cold out there, and 


Crow’s Nest was three hours away. Trying to look as little loco as 
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possible, I pulled together finally and bolted in. There was one in a 
sky-blue silk, a little weathered about the wrists and elbows, who 
appeared to know me, as if we had gone to school together. I reached 
the back seat—to prevent a flanking movement—in a sinking condition. 

A little later I found a girl worth crossing the world to see. She 
was opposite and four seats down—hat off, blessed eyes looking down at 
a little book, brown lashes curving out, and golden brown hair blowing 
in little curls about her temples and ears. The conductor came 
through about this time. 

“ Are they all going to Crow’s Nest—all?” I whispered. 

“The whole suit from seven up, Tommy, according to transporta- 
tion.” 

Miss Sky Blue would turn about every little while to remark upon 
the racket of the train or the smell of the lamps. The one nearest 
her, to whom these remarks were addressed, was an angular person, and 
every time an observation reached her, she would gather tighter her 
skirts, and the coolness would become more and more perceptible. I 
expected momentarily that she would fly up and sting Miss Sky Blue. 

In front of Blowing Roses with her little book, was the palest 
and frailest creature that ever came up into the North. She was kind 
of pretty, too, but frightened, as if she had just passed through a 
haunted house or was just going in. I figured that I’d look out for the 
little white lady when she got to Crow’s Nest; then Roses looked up and 
came to the same conclusion, producing instanter a big pickle and a tiny 
sandwich. There was no further hope for me when I heard the voice 
offering the snack. From my end of it, Roses was the right girl. At 
the same time, the thought grew upon me that the little white one was 
more than healthfully hungry. 

Along toward ten, when the next stop was Crow’s Nest, I had 
accumulated blue funk and yellow fever with other complications of 
panic. The night train in Crow’s Nest was not the social event of the 
day, and it was plain to me that in four minutes I should have seven 
women on my hands. Roses was gathering up her traps; the little 
white lady was clinging to her big shiny black valise, and looking as if 
she might fall out of her seat; the brakeman had taken care of Miss 
Sky Blue’s bag; and Miss Bedrock Angles had arisen in her might. 

We jerked up under the station light. Half the citizens of Crow’s 
Nest were standing under that light; and yet it was not until I per- 
ceived Lem Steeds in a black coat and white tie that I reached the full 
and mighty truth. I do now solemnly arise to state that the citizens 
of Crow’s Nest were down to the train to keep up their end of the con- 
tract with a Chicago matrimonial agency, whose first consignment had 
just arrived. I had heard that the loneliness of the Northwest was 
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about to be ameliorated in this way of childlike directness, but I hadn’t 
taken the news seriously until the present moment of events. 

Was I controlled? Oh, about as controlled as a spinning-jenny or 
a jumping bean. All the ideas but two that I ever had in my dynamo 
were away, bit in teeth, like wild horses to the foot-hills. I grabbed the 
shiny black valise from the little white lady, and, turning to the 
American beauty, fighting for air, signified my agreeableness to packing 
her bundles also. I knew that Tommy of the sheep ranch would be a 
closed issue if I didn’t say or do something before we left the last 
step of the coach. 

“Thank you,” she said prettily. There never was a gamier girl. I 
would rather tote her baggage for the rest of my life than share a throne- 
room with a European princess. “I wrote yesterday from Grayling 
that I would reach Crow’s Nest on this train,” she added. “I do hope 
Mr. Lake or some one from there will be down to meet me, although I 
am a day ahead of time.” 

I was against the hope of the queen. So Steve Lake had a private 
arrangement with the Chicago people? Until now I had considered 
Steve as fine and fair a man as the province held. Anyway, it was too 
great a thing to hope that a girl like Roses should come up in the sheep 
country to find Tommy, but Steve, though twice as rich, was twice as 
old. The fact that we were on the step whipped all these thoughts away. 
The boys sung a “hello” to me. They looked uncomfortable. No 
Steve nor Steve’s man was there, and i girded up my whole outfit of 
chances. 

At that moment there was a gasp behind me, and I turned just 
in time to keep the little white lady from falling. It appears that she 
wasn’t bred for the game she was trying to play; and when she saw the 
men gathered under the light, edgeing closer and looking her over 
with a sort of personal interest,—she just collapsed into my arms. As 
I said before, I doubt if she had been nourished right lately. 

“There, there, little one,” I said; “I'll take care of you until you 
don’t need me any more. Get some water, you men!” 

Six or seven of them dashed into the station to fetch a cup, glad 
for something to do, for the strain was telling on them. I noted that 
Miss Angles had copped out old Lem Steeds, and was cutting off his 
view from the world in general; and that Miss Sky Blue had paired 
off with His Shyness, Nibs Walton, who ran the blacksmith shop; and 
that others were sifting on satisfactorily. Roses was last to leave the 
coach, and big Chet Peake, foreman at Bridley’s ranch, a good fellow, 
except for his idea of being a lady-killer stepped up to the right girl, 
saying so that it would burn you: 

“ Won’t you dance this set with me, Miss?” 
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Roses gave him one look, and Chet suddenly became interested in 
fetching more water, deciding to wait for the second consignment. 
Meanwhile Roses had been standing at my elbow, whispering to the 
little one and loosening her collar. She was better presently. 

“T will look after her to-night,” Roses whispered to me. “I am 
sure you will add to your many kindnesses by directing us to a suitable 
hotel. Evidently Mr. Lake didn’t receive my letter. I don’t know 
what we should have done without you.” 

“ Crow’s Nest hasn’t built a hotel yet, lady, good enough for you to 
stop at. I’ve got a right good team across at Crib’s barn. If you'll 
leave it to me, I’ll see that you both get out to Steve Lake’s to-night. 
My ranch is that way—” 

I was under the big lamp and she looked me straight in the eyes. 
In the days of my youth I had believed that no girl could look me in 
the face that way and be the same afterward, but the sun and winds 
and general out-doors of seven years in the big new Northwest had rid 
me of all that. 

“Tf you will drive us there, we will be all the more grateful,” she 
said, without a quiver, and I sent Chet over for the team. 

That was one queer night. Thoughts were buzzing about in my 
head that had nothing to do with words, as I wrapped the blanket about 
the little white lady, and rather bossy-like chucked Roses into my oil- 
skin slicker, for the rain had started. My pair of grays settled grandly 
to the road, but presently we ran into the teeth of a driving shower— 
a storm of pelting arrows that slanted in under the buggy-top and 
found our faces. A sizzling streak of lightning flashed across the 
wagon-trail and the pines stood out savagely black. I felt the little 
white lady trembling, and above the pounding of the rain and the boom 
of young torrents in the ditches, I heard the voice of Roses faintly: 

“ Perhaps you had better not go so fast—” 

Trust Tommy to pull the team down after that. Here were two 
lonely women in a strange land, behind a frightened team and a reck- 
less driver, bent on carving a hole through a cloud burst. Steve’s ranch 
was twenty miles from the Crow’s Nest station. Mine was on the same 
road, but only half so far. That thundering sheet of water was good 
to me. The road was heavy with brand-new lakes when the lights of 
my outfit loomed ahead. 

“Can that be the place so soon?” Roses asked. 

“No. That’s my ranch. Steve’s is ahead as much further,” I 
answered shakily. “The night is getting pretty wild and the roads 
beyond—” just here was another flash of lightning; the wagon-trail 
showed ahead like a lashed river in front of the steaming team, and the 
thundercrash was a spike sledged into one’s head, “—the roads beyond 
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are rather rough! I never did entertain any ladies up here in the 
sheep country, but that’s no sign I can’t—” 

Personally I hold the opinion that Roses nudged the little white 
lady about that time. Anyway there was no objection from the third 
party, and the grays turned in at my gate. Presently Teddy, the best 
foreman in the province, appeared in the opened door-way in con- 
siderable lamp-light. 

“ All hands—evening clothes—ladies along!” I called. “Send a 
man out for the team and have Homegrown put the kettle on—” 

The door was slammed before I finished. Judging from the racket 
inside and the shadows flying across the screens, you would have thought 
that my shack was a fire-engine house, with an.alarm just turned in. 
Then Toastie Larup dashed out and took the grays, and Big Teddy, 
combed to a hair and dressed to his boots and a nervous smile, handed 
the ladies in. The rest of the boys, painfully burnished and expectant, 
were backed up against the several walls, and there was a promising 
clatter from Homegrown in the kitchen. 

Roses smiled her fairest, and even the little white lady pricked up 
winsomely. All the sorrow and terror seemed to melt out of her blue 
eyes, leaving only a smiling peace, when Teddy drew a chair for her 
close to the fireplace, took her little black bonnet and put it away on the 
antlers. 

Homegrown had a series of lemon-pies cooling in the buttery. I’ve 
seen grub-emperors who could make more of a novelty the year around 
out of ram, lamb, sheep, and mutton, but for lemon-pies Homegrown 
was the undisputed Canadian champion. To see Roses sitting there 
by my old stag fire, rain-drops still shining in her brown hair, a wedge 
of pie with a high drift of frosting on top doing duty, but never spoil- 
ing the jolly smile on her red lips, made my heart bingle like a tin roof 
in a wind-storm. Then I got cold and hot to think of her going up to 
Steve Lake’s in the morning—to stay! Teddy was crowding more pie 
on the little white lady, until I thought Homegrown might make a 
scene about to-morrow’s dessert. Cooks are peculiar. 

I couldn’t sleep. I didn’t know but what a log might jump out of 
the fire and incinerate those girls in the front room—my room. I was 
up in the bunk-loft with Teddy. Ordinarily you could never mistake the 
place where Teddy was sleeping for a nursery, but all you could hear 
from him that night was a long low sigh now and then. There was 
more than sheep on his mind. 

Every little while there would be a growl from Homegrown; then 
Toastie Larup would scratch another match for his eternal cigarettes ; 
and, as he described it later, “the whole outfit had inso-mania” that 
night. Then, just as IT would get into qa doze, I would think of Roses 
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going up to Steve Lake’s in the morning! The rain had stopped back 
toward pie-time. 

When daylight slipped in fair and warm, I was feeling a little burnt- 
out, but I had Homegrown pump several yards of spring water on 
the back of my neck; then I shaved and policed generally. By the time 
the sun poked up behind Lone Baldy, not stopping for anything but 
trailing all heaven behind, I had decided on heroic measures. Some- 
thing had to happen before we left the sheep-ranch. There would be 
no saving grace after we got into the buggy, for the little white lady 
would be along; and if we ever got in sight of Steve’s castle, I knew it 
would be Tommy for a mirage forever, instead of Golden Glory at the 
fireside. I hated to treat old Steve badly, but I had seen her first. 

I won’t stop to analyze the crawling state of nerves I was in when 
Roses stepped out of the front room. I heard Homegrown clear his 
throat to call, “ Come and get it,” meaning breakfast; but I aimed one 
look his way. Homegrown has a domestic brand of countenance. My 
look turned the power off, and there it stood, limp, open, bereft of all 
its savage grandeur, behind 1 fifteen-story structure of flapjacks. 

Teddy was hovering about the dining-room in sooner raitnent than 
the lilies of the field. It was plain to me that he would toil not, neither 
herd sheep much that day. 

“ Good-morning,” = said to Roses. “ Breakfast won’t be ready for 
a few minutes, and wouldn’t you like to see some lambs?” 

Pure inspiration, about those lambs. Luck stood for it, since it 
was the spring of the year. The next minute I was leading her out into 
the most beautiful morning that ever shone on that bright breezy plain 
west of Lone Baldy. Homegrown had a bed of young onions at the 
back-door, shooting up their green pipes after the rain, and beyond was 
a deep-sea-green field of hay. Then Nance Sykes, the mother of all 
good sheep collies, trotted out from the kennels to greet us, with four 
long-tailed, melting-eyed, white-blazed pups waddling behind. 

It was the fat of the land that smelled up from the ground after 
the rain. It seemed as if you could see sixty miles through the washed 
air. The sheep were scattered like cotton-plants over the great spring- 
ing meadows ahead. * * * I turned to her. It was as if the States 
had sent her out as a champion to rival that glorious Northwest morn- 
ing. Almost as tall as I am, she paused and faced me, brown hair 
blowing, her face shy and shining. It was I who looked down the first, 
but out of themselves, the words came: 

“ Won’t—you—stay—here—with—me ?” 

There was no answer. It seemed to grow dark. By sheer strength 
I raised my eyes again. 

“Do you realize that I do not know your name—nor you mine?” she 


questioned, half smilingly. 
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“ Yes, but you are The Lady. I have been thinking and dreaming 
about you—just you—all these years up here with the sheep. I was 
going back ing the States to find you, if you didn’t come. You are the 
right girl 

“ You shall see me again. I’m afraid—afraid we have been like a 
pair of little children, mystified by a very marvelous morning,” she 
whispered, not in the least angrily. 

I began to know how Saul of Tarsus felt just before he changed 
his name. Homegrown was beating a bell on the back porch. Roses 
glanced at me, as if to ask if we had better not turn back. We did, 
but my heart kept booming away at the same old story. 

“Tt cannot be that I have found The Lady—just to lose her,” I 
managed to say, when we were almost at the door. “ And yet it would 
be a miracle if Tommy of the Sheep-ranch could win a girl like you— 

She did not answer, and we passed through the kitchen. There 
in the dining-room on the same settee, oblivious to the rest of the 
boys and the steaming porridge, sat Teddy and the little white lady. I 
expected every minute that Homegrown would break open and volcane 
at some new ciater. Once during breakfast Roses and I looked up at 
the same time, and when I found my plate again, lamb-chops, gravy, 
toast, pickles, and griddle-cakes were all moving around like in a 
kaleidoscope. The next thing I remember, we three were in the buggy 
again, with Teddy standing at the head of the team and acting as if 
he were sunstruck. 

It got harder for me every minute. By the time Steve’s place 
loomed ahead like a summer palace, I felt that I couldn’t live long nor 
prosper much if Roses staid there. Steve’s black team was in the 
yard. He ran down the steps and toward us. Roses was out of the 
buggy and in his arms before I had fairly pulled up. It dawned upon 
me that they had perhaps met before. Steve was just sending a man 
to town for the mail, hoping to hear that she would arrive that night. 
Daylight had gone back on me again. Quite in the dark, I handed out 
the little white lady, and heard Roses telling Steve how good I had been 
to them. The grays seemed to turn about of their own account, and 
I was mumbling that I couldn’t possibly stay, when the air cleared 
and Roses was smiling up at me from the wheel. The voice of Steve 
reached me from behind: 

“We are going to have a little party here to-morrow night, and 
we want you to come. Of course, you will, Tommy ?” 

“ Be sure to come,” Roses urged. 

Then I was staring ahead on the long empty road and the grays 
were stretching their gait to the verge of a break. * * * I felt that I 
might gather some hope from a communion with Teddy that day, but 
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he remained apart,—rode off toward the mountains wild and bare, 
leaving the rest of us to take care of the ninety and nine. It was plain 
to me that I had promised Steve and Roses to attend their wedding the 
next night—plain blasting truth. 

There were many things I couldn’t understand—whole mountain- 
ranges of them, and they saved me. It is wonderful how long and 
how far a man can hope. For the next thirty hours I wandered back 
and forth through those mountains of misunderstanding, looking for 
the eternal glow of radium. Late the next afternoon Teddy came in, 
and followed me toward the house from the sheds. 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, Tommy, I’d like to use the gray team 
to-night,” he observed, pale but defiant. 

“Tt isn’t. I was thinking of using that team myself,” said I. 

He looked up sharply. 

“ But,” I added, “as we are going in the same direction, we might 
ride together. Say, Teddy, do I look as bad as you do?” 

“If you don’t, I’m devilishly bad off,” he answered. 

Teddy didn’t know of the party, but apparently had a private 
arrangement to call. And so we rode up to Steve’s just as the full 
moon began to accumulate power over in the low Southeast. I have 
dwelt upon my own emotions considerably in this narrative, and I don’t 
intend now to add a great deal on the subject; but, as Teddy and I 
drew into Steve’s parlor, I, at least, felt that eleven good men and true 
had decided against me, and that the twelfth was wavering. Roses 
was there, the party having been built around her, and she came for- 
ward to greet me as man was never greeted. It seemed horrid cold to 
treat Steve this way in his own house, but I could not help it, and 
whispered, when the chance offered : 

“ The moon was never like it is to-night. Won’t you—” 

“Good gracious, not now! I am just being presented to all these 
good people of the Northwest.” 

Just then Steve and Lew Gale, who was starting with the sheep 
thirteen miles east, joined us, and Steve said, “Lew, I want you to 
know Louise,—Louise Lake,—as far as I can hear, the finest girl that 
the East has produced to date,—my brother Dave’s girl, up here to 
spend a month with her old Uncle Steve. Tommy knows her, you 
see.” 

The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. * * * Out on the front 
porch there was a clematis-vine, and I groped my way there, between 
the deep sea and rushing home afoot. And yet, I called the moon and 
the moonlit prairie and the clematis-vine to witness that it made no 
difference! She was the right girl, whether shipped from Chicago or 
blown from the castles of Spain. And after all, seeing her there at 
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my fire, I wondered if I could have been less tumultuous had I known. 
Steve called from the door: 

“Perk up, Tommy. We're going to dance. I want you and Louise 
to lead the cotillion !” 

* * * Hours afterward we were alone in the moonlight. A baby 
collie woofed sleepily, as we passed out toward the orchards. 

“T’ve hearc > great deal about you, Mr. Grainer,” Roses said. 

Even then I couidn’t wait. 

“ Lady, won’t you stay here with me?” 

Again there was that killing pause. I wonder if any other man 
ever suffered as I did that moment. Again I looked up into her face, 
ashen in the moonlight. 

“ Will you show me those lambs—if I do?” she whispered, catching 
her breath. Her slight hand was warm in mine. * * * “Somebody 
is coming !” 

-Roses was right. We stepped aside from the path to allow Teddy 
and the little white lady to pass back toward the house. Then 
we walked on—into the blessed orchards. 

“ Fine night,” said Teddy, when we were together behind the grays 
once more. 

Four miles more were tucked behind before he spoke again. 

“Tommy, would you object if I brought a woman to the ranch ?” 

“T was thinking of using the ranch in that capacity myself, but, 
as we are both going in the same direction, we can manage all right 
until the carpenters get through. We're going away for awhile, any- 
way.” 

More miles were put aside, and we turned at last into the old gate 
and Nance Sykes came.out to meet us. 

“Fine mornin’,” said Teddy, and I craned about to the East and 


saw the gray steps of dawn there. 
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THE CROWN 


BY RICHARD KIRK. 
E chose not to succeed ; he thrust aside 
H The crown Ambition urged ; and bade Renown 
Adieu ; made common Grief his friend ; sat down 
With Sorrow. So he lived, and died.— 
And, lo! upon his brow Achievement placed her crown ! 











A CHEERFUL GIVER 


The second of the ‘* Miss Lucy’? stories—a series of humorous child sketches, each complete in itself. 


By Lucy Copinger 
> 


T was recreation period of Friday afternoon and Frederick William 
| sat eating a ginger-snap. Across the aisle Marie Schaefer of 
a goodness and neatness rivalling Frederick William’s own was 
eating a bun. Anna Ke-enina sat beside her. Anna did not have any 
lunch, and she was wishing it was an apple as then she would get 
the core. She had not had any dinner either, for when she had gotten 
home that dinner-time it was to find the door locked and her mother 
out for the day. She had spent the time till the afternoon session in 
following the dog-catcher’s wagon. She had also gotten in three 
fights, and therefore she may be excused if she sat very close to Marie 
and looked hungrily and rudely down into her mouth as she ate. When 
you have had no dinner and three fights, you have little thought for the 
super-refinements of life. 

Miss Lucy was writing at her desk and Bum O’Reilly was rubbing 
off the board. Bum O’Reilly, being the biggest boy in the class, 
often “did things” for Miss Lucy. There was always a glamour 
about “doing things” for Miss Lucy that “doing things” for one’s 
mother somehow lacked, and Frederick William thought regretfully 
of the only thing he had ever done for her. It was one noon when she 
had asked him to get her a basin of water. Although trembling with 
excitement, he had carried it safely up to her desk, where he had 
turned it over into her lap. Since then “doing things” for Miss 
Lucy had been a much desired but never attained condition. 

Frederick William liked recreation period a great deal better than 
recess, which came in the morning and during which you were pitched 
violently into the yard, where you stood timidly squeezed up against 
the fence and shivered while the other boys ran around and “ hollered.” 
If you got a foot away from the fence, you were at once knocked down 
and stepped on and your nose was made to bleed. Then the bell 
rang, and you were thrown violently into the hall again unless you did 
not have a partner, in which case you were “pulled out.” The 
horrible possibilities of getting “ pulled out ” caused Frederick William 
and Josef to stand together hand in hand during the whole of recess. 
But recreation period, which came in the afternoon, was quite different, 
for then you sat with dignity in your seat and ate your lunch while the 
other children looked at yo. enviously. 
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That afternoon Frederick William had come to school with a great 
resolve and two ginger-snaps. He was going to give one of the ginger- 
snaps to Miss Lucy. He knew just how he would do this, for it was only 
yesterday that Bum O’Reilly had brought a whole three-cent cream- 
puff and, in the openness of his Irish heart, had given it all to Miss 
Lucy—all, that is, except the sugar, which he had licked off the top. 
Frederick William thought with pleasure of how he would bestow his 
ginger-snap. He would walk boldly up to the desk without even 
raising his hand for permission. True, there was an explicit rule con- 
cerning the reckless one who was guilty of this act, but when you had 
something for Miss Lucy that was the exception. One then walked 
grandly from his seat, and she only smiled sweetly and said, “ Thank 
you, dear.” Later she might even let you rub the bodrd off. 

Frederick William thought of all this as he ate his ginger-snap. 
He ate it slowly, leaning over the desk so that the crumbs would 
not be lost. Then he reached into the bag and drew out Miss Lucy’s 
ginger-snap. He looked at the cake. It was so nice and round and 
smooth on the edges. He remembered that his had had a tiny piece 
chipped out of it. An insistent element of equity: in his nature 
demanded that he should take a bite off of Miss Lucy’s cake just 
the size of what had been broken from his. He did so. Then he 
took another little bite right beside the first one. Then, to make 
it look even all around, he thought he would bite once around the edge 
in a circle. But he lost track of where he had sterted from, and it was 
not until the ginger-snap was reduced to a damp, sticky object about 
the size of a quarter that he stopped suddenly, for it had occurred 
to him that if he ate it all he lost all chance of rubbing off the boards. 
So, after a fearful struzgle with his frugal little;German soul, he 
dropped the remains of the cake into the bag and went up to Miss 
Lucy’s desk. She looked up with a displeased frown, which, when 
she saw the bag, delightfully changed into a nice smile. “Thank 
you, Frederick,” she said sweetly. Frederick William laid the bag on 
her desk and returned to his seat, glowing with the satisfied blessedness 
of the cheerful giver. 

A few minutes later Miss Lucy stood up and called for order. 
“ Children,” she said, “sit up nice and still. I am going to let you 
have an Action lesson.” In the Primer the “ Foreword to Teachers” 
declared the Action lesson to be unexcelled in “the quickening of 
perception,” and therefore Miss Lucy conscientiously gave Action 
lessons, but she did not like them at all. That afternoon she started 
the Action lesson by writing “jump” on the board. “Now, children, 
look!” she said. Then Miss Lucy jumped and her comb fell out. 
The class at once rose as one child and rushed forward to pick it up, 
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This caused a temporary check to the lesson, but, when order was 
restored, “ Children,” said Miss Lucy, “ what did I do? August?” 

“You lost your hair-comb,” said August truthfully. 

“Yes, but what else?” said Miss Lucy. 

“ You jumped,” said August. 

“Good,” said Miss Lucy, “Then what does this say?” and she 
wrote, “See me jump.” 

“See me comb,” said August, whose mind was slow to eliminate 
first ideas. 

“No, it isn’t,” said Miss Lucy impatiently. “I told you ‘jump,’ 
didn’t I ?—Marie?” 

“See me jump,” said Marie correctly, and Miss Lucy smiled once 
more. 

In the same way Miss Lucy ran, flew, laughed, hopped, and skipped. 
‘It was while she was skipping vigorously across the room that she 
glanced out through the open door into the hall and saw the janitor 
looking in. To him the Newer Education, as practiced by Miss Lucy, 
was an unending marvel, and he was watching her skip with an expres- 
sion of bewildered interest that made Miss Lucy feel very foolish. She 
got very red and shut the door angrily upon him. 

“Children,” she said, “you know it is Friday afternoon, and I 
think, since you have been very good, I am going to let you have a little 
entertainment.” 

An entertainment! A real entertainment, consisting, it is true, 
mainly of speaking, but not at all to be confounded with the awful 
memory gems that one was obliged to recite every morning. Miss 
Lucy taught these memory gems of the “ be-good-little-ones-and-you- 
will-be-happy ” kind, and Frederick William did not understand them 
at all. He thought of the one that he had recited that morning 
with the usual accompaniment of swallows and gurgles. It was 


“ Willie Hands and Willie Feet 
Lead us straight to Sunshine Street.” 


Frederick William had not yet come to the age of criticism that one 
acquires in the third grade, and he still accepted absolutely all state- 
ments made by Miss Lucy. But he could not help wondering who 
Willie Hands was and who Willie Feet was, and whether after they got 
him to Sunshine Street they would leave him there lost or take him 
back to Heneman Avenue and his mother. But an entertainment— 
that was quite different from memory gems. Miss Lucy, quoting, 
called it “the spontaneous and free utterance of thought concept.” 
To the children it meant that one might say or sing anything he 
wished in the way that best suited him. Therefore the heart of Fred- 
erick William was glad when, the Action lesson being finished, Miss Lucy 
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put on her entertainment smile. This smile of Miss Lucy’s was one 
of a great many. It was much nicer than her “try again, dear” 
smile which she had when Anna did not know her sums and which 
Frederick William did not like at all, but it was not nearly so nice 
as her “ Now my little boys and girls ” smile, which she smiled when the 
Principal came in the room, and it could never for a moment be com- 
pared to her “ getting things” smile, which was the loveliest of all. 

Miss Lucy having acquired her entertainment smile, “ Now child- 
ren,” she said, “who knows something to say?” A dozen hands 
waved wildly, Anna Karenina’s among them like a brown flag. 
“ Marie,” selected Miss Lucy. 

The hypocritical Marie stepped out and recited a hypocritical 
little piece in which she earnestly declared her love for her teacher. 

“Very good,” said the flattered Miss Lucy. “Who else? Josef?” 

Josef was a foolish little boy who always raised his hand and 
never knew anything. He stood beside Miss Lucy grinning in sheep- 
ish silence until at last she had to send him to his seat still grinning. 
Can a thought concept be formed in a vacuum? thought Miss Lucy 
psychologically. 

Next Bum O’Reilly sang in a dreadful monotone one of the organ- 
grinder songs, consisting mainly of the statement that he would be 
waiting among the roses for a vague young person of the feminine 
gender. He further insisted upon an encore,—“ The Holy City,” 
coming out with a fortissimo upon the “Je” in “ Jerusalem ” in a way 
that made it sound irreverently slangy. 

At last Anna Karenina’s turn came, and Miss Lucy knew that 
she would feel the need of a dramatic.censor, for Anna inclined 
greatly to the less refined forms of literature. The fatal gift of 
beauty was not Anna’s and she wore the regular first-grade dress of 
the Karenina family. It had already been worn by six other Kare- 
ninas, and as there were two more coming, it was never put through 
the trying ordeal of the wash. There was nothing timid about Anna, 
however, and she stood boldly forth and in a thick loud voice she 
recited : 

“One o’glock is sdriking’; 
Muder, may I go oud? 


The boys are waidin’ on the gorner 
For me do gome oud. 


“They says they’ll give me gandy; 
They says they'll give me gake; 
They says they'll give me fifdy zends 
If I giss them ad the gade. 


“TI did nod dake the gandy; 

I did nod dake the gake; 

Bud I dook the fifdy zends 
And I gissed them ad the gade.” 
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This classic being finished, Miss Lucy, with a sigh of relief that 
it was no worse, asked for some one to play “ Jack and Jill,” a drama- 
tization of the nursery rhyme that she had taught them. She selected 
Frederick William to be Jack, causing him at once to get a queer 
trembling of the knees. Anna was the only one of the girls who would 
be Jill. The two were given a large tin cup to be held between them, 
and they were to march up from the door while the children recited the 
thyme. At first all went well. At the proper time the self-conscious 
Frederick William dropped gently and neatly to the floor, ever mindful 
of his clean waist, and put his hand to his head with the freedom of 
gesture of an automaton. But at the words “Jill came tumbling 
after,” the excitable Anna, with the abandon of a Bernhardt, threw 
herself headlong upon Frederick William, knocking the tin cup at 
Miss Lucy, stepping upon Frederick’s finger, and hitting her head 
violently against his. At which Frederick William at once burst 
into tears and was sent sobbing out to bathe his finger. Anna was sent 
to her seat, and, with the ringing of the bell, the entertainment con- 
cluded. 

When Frederick William returned, all the children had gone. He 
got out his things and was just going out when Miss Lucy called to 
him. “ Frederick,” she said, “ would you mind emptying the basket?” 

Frederick William grew red with pleasure. This, then, was to be 
the fruit of generosity, the reward of the ginger-snap. He managed to 
carry the basket down the steps without putting his foot into it. When 
he emptied it his natural methodical neatness caused him to take out 
each piece of paper and lay it carefully in the bin. Near the bottom he 
found two captured horn agates of Bum O’Reilly’s. He had often 
admired them and he unhesitatingly put them into his pocket. Some 
gloomy vivisector of child nature might prophecy from this act a 
criminal career for little Frederick William, but it would have been 
too premature a prophecy His mind was chock-full of precepts from 
his mother, his Sunday School, and Miss Lucy. But he had as yet no 
moral sense at all, and it never occurred to him that these maxims 
were intended for any practical use. Having disposed of the horn 
agates, Frederick William finished emptying the basket, and it was 
when he had come to the last piece of paper that he saw something 
sticking to it. It was a small, brown, moist object. Fitting climax 
to an almost perfect day! 

The tears had quite dried upon his little shiny pink cheeks, and he 
sat down comfortably beside the bin as with slow and happy content 
he ate the despised remnant of Miss Lucy’s ginger-snap. 

















“MARKED MIT CATS” 
By Caroline Lockhart 


> 


¢¢7 VAS marked mit cats—by my mudder,” Mr. Vogel, observed, 
| each time that he stood with his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets at either his kitchen or dining-room window and 
watched the neighborhood tabbies trotting briskly along the perilously 
narrow top of the high board fence which enclosed the Vogel’s back- 
yard. 

“They gif me such a crawliness up my back along—I don’t know 
what,” Miss Josephine Vogel, angular and austere in her print morning 
gown, always echoed, as she stood beside her father and regarded the 
antics of the sleek Thomases. 

“You get it from me, Chosaphine; I haf chust dose feelings.” 

The neighborhood cats seemed aware of the Vogel antipathy for 
themselves, and, with feline malevolency, assembled each night in a 
sort of cat congress in the cement alley directly under the Vogel’s 
sleeping apartments. These midnight sessions produced in Mr. Vogel 
a state of mind which may truthfully be called murderous. For a 
time, when he appeared at the breakfast table red-eyed and drawn from 
his sleepless night, he expressed merely a desire to kill the cats; later 
his longing to take life extended to their owners. 

“Tf I should not get in the brisons for firing guns inside the city 
limits, I should shoot somebody or somedings,” declared Mr. Vogel 
savagely. 

Each night he hurled portions of his wardrobe and all the movable 
furniture in his room into the alley, but the cats dispersed only to 
reconvene and attack the subject under discussion with renewed vigor. 

Heavy-eyed and dull-witted from loss of sleep, Mr. Vogel was bend- 
ing over his books one day when a heaven-sent inspiration came to 
him. A slow smile crept over his stolid countenance as, figuratively 
speaking, he held the idea off and inspected it, with its possibilities, 
from all sides. When he trudged home at night with a neat package in 
his hand, a vindictive gleam shown in his placid eyes. 

“ Cheeses ?” inquired Mrs. Vogel, as he placed the package tenderly 
on the top shelf of the china-closet. 

“Revenche!” replied Mr. Vogel darkly, “made to order by my 


inzdructions.” 
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By twelve o'clock that night the uproar under the Vogel windows 
was at its height. 

“ Gott! vat noises!” breathed Mr. Vogel as he crept stealthily from 
bed. “ Bud I fix ’um.” 

“Careful, mine Alpert,” whispered Mrs. Vogel. “You put us in 
droubles.” 

The short arm of a white-robed figure was poised for a second over 
the yowling circle below, and then came an explosion which seemed to 
jar the earth. Another, and still another followed. 

“ Murder!” cried a shrill voice from the window across the cement 


alley. 
“Help!” called a deeper voice from the window opening upon the 


street. 

The terrifying thump of a policeman’s club battering the front 
door made Mrs. Vogel sink back trembling among the pillows. 

“Tt’s turrible the way Germans treat their wives,” she heard the 
shrill voice opposite say, as Mr. Vogel pattered down the stairs to admit 
the policeman. 

“ What’s the rumpus? Who’s shot?” demanded the officer. 

*“ Nopody’s shot,” replied Mr. Vogel curtly. “I’m a brivate cit’zen 
and vould like to schleep.” 

For answer, the policeman pushed past him, stepping on Mr. 
Vogel’s bare .toes as he bounded up the stairs. 

“Ach, mine Alpert, you haf put us in droubles!” moaned Mrs. 
Vogel, clutching the policeman about the neck, in the darkness. 

“Where was that shooting?” demanded the officer sternly, disen- 
tangling himself. 

Mrs. Vogel shrieked at the strange voice and concealed herself 
modestly behind the door. 

“Tt vas nuddings,” panted Mr. Vogel, as he flooded the upper hall 
with electric light and stood on one foot holding the flattened toes of 
the other in both hands. “* am marked mit cats—by my mudder, and 
I cannot stand dose noises or I go grazy. They sing, they fight, they 
have barties all night long under my vindow. I am a brivate cit’zen 
and I vill not stand it. I go me to the firecracker factory and I 
order vat you call giant dorpedoes, and ven the cat sangerfest begins 
I drop one, two, dree dorpedoes out of my vindow. Dot is all. Nobody 
vas killed ; nobody vas dead; I merely vish to schleep.” 

“You can’t disturb the peace like this,” said the officer, looking at 
Mr. Vogel severely. 

“ Beace!” cried Mr. Vogel, growing red in sudden fury. “There 
is no beace—nuddings but noises—ten tousand devils screaming under 
my vindow. I schleep mit my head under the covers, I schleep mid 
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billows on my ears. I schleep down-stairs in the barlor, and I cannot 
get rit of dose cats. I vould haf the law on dose cats, bud there is 
no law ven I may not disturb the beace mit dorpedoes, but they may 
disturb mine mit their voices. 

“Ach, Gott!” cried Mr. Vogel despairingly. “Unless you vas 
marked mit cats you nefer vill know vat I suffer.” 

“Well, don’t drop any more torpedoes out the window,” replied 
the policeman in a more lenient voice, as he tramped down-stairs and 
slammed the front door behind him. 

The morning after this exciting episode, Mrs. Vogel went out in the 
alley to gather up Mr. Vogel’s ammunition. There was a cake of 
soap and her curling-tongs Mr. Vogel’s gaiters and his camel’s-hair 
flesh-brush. Mrs. Vogel was loading these articles and others, of a 
personal nature, into her apron when a pack of street curs, urged on 
by gamins, whirled into the alley in pursuit of a black kitten; before 
Mrs. Vogel could protest, the kitten had run up her skirt and was 
glaring a wild-eyed defiance at its pursuers from Mrs. Vogel’s plump 
shoulder. 

The instant that lady felt its soft fur against her cheek and heard 
the frightened beating of its heart, she became a passionate partisan. 
The leading dog received a swift kick from Mrs. Vogel’s square-toed 
shoe which staggered it, and the rest of the pack swerved outside the 
danger line. 

“You touch dis kitten and I make it hot by you!” declared Mrs. 
Vogel to the jeering gamins in the street end of the alley. 

The kitten clung to her like a frightened child, mewing piteously. 
Mrs. Vogel listened until she heard Josephine moving about on the 
second floor and then she stealthily opened the kitchen door. It was 
not a handsome kitten, this outcast; it was black with gleaming yellow 
eyes, a head shaped like a triangle, and a squawk which seemed to come 
from a rusty throat. But its wafer-like thinness was the thing which 
appealed to Mrs. Vogel’s heart. On the alert for Josephine’s step on the 
stairway, she hurriedly emptied the contents of the cream-pitcher into 
a saucer and set it by the stove. Her round face was radiant as the 
starving kitten lapped the cream with incredible rapidity, almost stran- 
gling in its eagerness for food. When the cream was gone, Mrs. Vogel 
felt the kitten’s sides critically to note if there was any appreciable 
difference in its thickness. 

At dinner, that night, in the midst of Mr. Vogel’s minute expla- 
nation of his scheme to run a wire along the top of the high board 
fence and charge it with an electric current, a distinct and unmistak- 
able meow came from the cellar. 

“'Vat’s that,” cried Mr. Vogel, starting like a horse at a yellow- 
jacket’s sting. 

Vor. LXXVII.—19 
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A guilty red swept over Mrs. Vogel’s face. 

“T haf heard it before,” replied Mrs. Vogel. “Some of the neigh- 
bors must keep cats in deir cellars.” 

“ Sounds travel underground like telephones,” observed Miss Vogel. 
“In the mines up by Siberia——” 

“There must be one tousand cats in this plock,” declared Mr. Vogel, 
emphasizing his statement by striking the table with the handle of 
his knife. 

Mrs. Vogel looked relieved at the turn of the conversation. 

The following morning Mrs. Vogel displayed an unwonted alacrity 
in getting down-stairs. 

“T feel better by my head ven I get up early,” she declared, when 
Mr. Vogel remonstrated with her. 

There was a faint scratching on the door of the china-closet when 
the Vogels sat down to breakfast. 

“You haf such an excitedness in your face, mother.” Josephine 
looked at her critically across the table. 

“Dis milkman don’d gif the cream he used to gif,” observed Mr. 
Vogel, as he poured skimmed milk into his coffee. 

The scratching on the china-closet door increased. 

“The rats is geddin’ awful bad in dis house,” said Mrs. Vogel, 
stirring her coffee nervously. “We ought to keep a cat.” 

“Nod if they eat me alive,” returned Mr. Vogel ambiguously. 

The spring in the latch of the china-closet door was weak, and Mrs. . . 
Vogel paled when, her senses keenly alert, she heard the faint click 
which told her it had given way. 

The kitten slipped outside and arched its back with great delibera- 
tion, then, catching sight of Mrs. Vogel, it made a bee-line for her and 
scrambled into her lap under the table-cloth. The eyes of Josephine and 
her father remained upon the sausage on their plates in that tense and, 
to Mrs. Vogel, endless second when the cat was galloping across the 
floor. 

A loud purr bitin: Mrs. Vogel jump. Josephine and her father 
looked at Mrs. Vogel in surprise. 

“T haf dose rumplings lately,” stammered Mrs. Vogel, “a kind of 
a wheeziness.” 

“You sound like a cat,” said Josephine. 

“You haf cats on the brain—you two,” Mrs. Vogel replied tartly. 

This was only one of the numerous hair-breadth escapes which 
followed for Mrs. Vogel and the kitten. Providence itself seemed to 
intervene at times in their behalf; in no other way could Mrs. 7 
account for the miracles which happened. 

The outcast thrived astonishingly on the cream which formerly went 
into Mr. Vogel’s coffee, and it grew in length and height and thickness 
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with a rapidity which was a constant source of amazement to Mrs. 
Vogel, who robbed the table of cream without compunction. 

While Mr. Vogel was at his office and Josephine shopping or paying 
visits, the black cat, a kitten no longer, sat on the back step with an 
arrogant air of proprietorship and washed its face or regarded with a 
certain aloofness the vulgar fence-walking tabbies who no longer tres- 
passed by day, at least, on the Vogel premises. At night the cat 
was shut in the cellar, and if his voice mingled with the discords which 
made the midnight hours hideous, Mr. Vogel never suspected that he 
harbored one of the disturbers of his peace. 

There were times, during Mr. Vogel’s more amiable moods, when 
his wife contemplated ridding herself of her secret, and to that end she 
adroitly switched the conversation to cats. But the immediate effect 
upon her husband’s temper was such that it stayed the confession on 
her lips. 

“T vould blant the sweet peas there,” said Mr. Vogel earnestly, one 
Sabbath afternoon, as he and Mrs. Vogel stood in their restricted back- 
yard, “and dose vines there. Ach, Gott! where did dot cat come 
from ?” 

A black streak had shot from the cellar window and, seating itself in 
the sunshine, had commenced a careful toilette. Mrs. Vogel, in dismay, 
saw that the coal-man had left the window open. 

“Gif me a broom,” commanded Mr. Vogel sternly. “No cats sits 
in my backyard ven I am avake.” 

‘He does no harm; he makes no noise; he only washes his face” 
pleaded Mrs. Vogel. 

“You know dot cat?” demanded Mr. Vogel suspiciously. 

“T haf seen him before, I dink,” she replied. “His face seems 
familiar.” 

“Stand back, Rachel. I vill swipe him.” Mr. Vogel snatched a 
convenient lath and swung it. 

The cat gave him one injured look, side-stepped and bounded lightly 
to Mrs. Vogel’s shoulder, where it sat secure, glaring its old-time. 
defiance at Mr. Vogel. 

“ Whose cat is dot?” thundered Mr. Vogel. 

“Dat vas my cat!” A fierce rebellion was in Mrs. Vogel’s face and 
voice and attitude. 

A sudden light dawned upon Mr. Vogel. 

“Dose scratchings in the closet!—dose noises travelling under- 
ground from the neighbor’s cellar !—dot skim-milk I haf drunk for 
weeks!” The crescendo movement of Mr. Vogel’s voice made his last 
words end on high C. 

“ Dot vas my cat, Alpert Wogel !” reiterated Mrs. Vogel. 
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“Dot cat leaves my house.” 

“Ven dot cat goes, I go!” 

Mr. Vogel’s double chin dropped upon the pleated bosom of his 
Sabbath shirt. While he stared and fumbled for adequate words in 
which to express his exact feelings, the largest and loudest-voiced tor- 
toise-shell Thomas in the entire neighborhood, the one which Mr. Vogel 
had particularly marked for death, poised itself on the fence and 
bounded into the yard. The eyes of the cat on Mrs. Vogel’s shoulder 
turned green. He did not jump,—he literally hurled himself upon the 
trespasser, and immediately there was under way the most savage 
fight Mr. Vogel had ever witnessed. Mrs. Vogel screamed and would 
have separated them with the lath but Mr. Vogel, whose sporting blood 
was up, held her arm. 

“ Himmel !—he’s a vunder!” whooped Mr. Vogel, dancing about the 
writhing ball of fur. As it bounded and thumped from one end of the 
backyard to the other, an occasional glimpse could be caught of green 
eyes, needle-like teeth, and extended claws. There was no sparring 
for time, and no intermission,—it was a fight to a finish. Mingled 
with the catamount-like screams of the cats as they clawed and tore at 
each other, tooth and nail, was Mr. Vogel’s excited voice coaching the 
black cat. 

“Now, den! Eat ’im alive! Dot’s the stuff! Out mit his eye! 
At him again! Goot! Goot! Chump him!” 

Mrs. Vogel tried to silence him, for the window. were filled with 
neighbors viewing the extraordinary spectacle of Mr. Vogel inciting a 
cat fight on a Sabbath afternoon. But there was room in Mr. Vogel’s 
brain for but one idea at a time, and he would not be silenced. 

“He’s got him goin’!” whooped Mr. Vogel, waving his arms and 
leaping into Mrs. Vogel’s rose-bush that he might not miss a single 
point of the fight. 

Patches of tortoise-shell fur began to float in the air and decorate 
the shrubs. Finally the visiting cat tore loose, leaving what seemed to 
be a portion of one ear in the black cat’s mouth. The victor chased 
him over the fence and out of sight, only to return shortly, breathing 
heavily, but otherwise quite calm. 

“He would be goot for mice,” said Mr. Vogel, as he looked at the 
conquering Thomas reflectively. 

“ Grand,” replied Mrs. Vogel, as she stooped over the crushed rose- 
bush to conceal a smile. 

By the time Mrs. Vogel put linen dusters on the parlor furniture 
and made other preparations to close the house for the summer, the cat 
was sleeping regularly on Mr. Vogel’s heaving chest when he took his 
after-dinner nap. 
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“TI don’d like him personally, but-he’s so goot for mice,” Mr. Vogal 
explained to wondering visitors who knew of his antipathy. 

Finally the question arose as to what should be done with him 
during the summer. 

“T vill not leaf him to run the streets and starve,” declared Mrs. 
Vogel. “And nopody vants cats in summer.” 

Mr. Vogel reflected and then said judicially : 

“Send for the man from the Society for the Brevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. He vill take him avay and kill him easy—mit chlora- 
form.” 

Mrs. Vogel shuddered and declared it would be murder; but, as one 
friend after another declined the honor of entertaining the Vogels’ 
Thomas, the Society seemed the only alternative. 

“He vill nefer know it, it’s so bleasand—tying mit chloraform,” 
argued Mr. Vogel, in a tone which implied that he spoke from personal 
experience. 

So, at last, Mrs. Vogel blotted a postal card with tears and sent it 
to the Society. 

Mr. Vogel was reposing on the sofa, the cat purring loudly on his 
bosom and occasionally reaching up a soft and playful paw to slap Mr. 
Vogel’s double chin, when a closed black wagon stopped at the door. 
The electric bell trilled loudly, and Mrs. Vogel admitted a burly colored 
man with a covered basket. 

“ Cats,” he asked, in a business-like voice. 

Mrs. Vogel burst into tears and pointed to Mr. Vogel on the couch. 

“Cats,” repeated the colored man, reaching for the cat on Mr. 
Vogel’s chest. 

The cat seemed instinctively to know his danger. His pupils dilated 
his tail swelled, and he sprang to Mr. Vogel’s shoulder for protection. 

“Oh, fadder!” cried Josephine Vogel, and her voice shook. “He 
vas a fine cat—and such a fighter.” 

“ But we haf no blace for him,” said Mr. Vogel stubbornly. “He 
vill die easy—mit chloraform.” 

The man reached again for the cat, and it struck and spit at him. 
Then the Society’s agent raised his hand to slap him into submission. 
The cat shrank from the blow, and, putting one soft paw on Mr. Vogel’s 
double-chin, clung desperately to his shoulder with the other. 

“T dast you to strike this cat!” shouted Mr. Vogel furiously, and he 
covered it protectingly with his hand. “ You lay your finger on this 
cat ofer my dead pody.—Chosaphine!” he continued, to that person, 
who was weeping audibly, “I vill gif you twenty dollars to look after 
this cat this summer.” 

“ But hotels vill nod take cats,” wept Josephine. 
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“Den, py chiminey!” roared Mr. Vogel, “I vill keep this-cat if I 
haf to build a cat hotel. I am made ashamed to dink I raised a vife 
and childern vat vould gif a cat like this to the Cruelty.—Dot’s the door, 
you cat thief, and you go before I do somedings for vich you will be 


sorry !” 


$ 


THE BLUEBIRD 


BY MINNA IRVING 


A silver note I heard, 
And saw against the morning sky 
A blue and bonny bird, 
A feathered soldier, bright and brave, 
Who faced the chilly hours 
Of early spring to sound again 
The roll-call of the flowers. 


. oo the windy boughs of March 


O, violet in the withered moss, 
Awake from sleep once more, 
Come daffodils and crocuses 
The winter snows are o’er,— 
And tulip light your flaming torch, 
And snowdrop, meek and pale, 
Arise, and strew your dainty bells 
Like pearls o’er hill and dale. 


Then forth from every spot of earth 
Where rootlets ever grew, 

With silken banners floating free, 
And plumes of varied hue, 

And slender spears of living green, 
And tiny golden shields, 

The army of the blossoms came 
And took the woods and fields. 


SAPPHO 


WITH SOME NEW TRANSLATIONS 


By William Cranston Lawton 


> 


ORE perhaps than any other Greek land, the fertile island of 
Lesbos retains to-day its traditional charm. The remains 
of ancient temples, theatres, or palaces are indeed rare and 

fragmentary. But the climate is ideal,—never enervating, never 
inclement. The wooded hills, the streams and fields, amid which 
Chloe and Daphnis pastured their flocks and conned together the 
sweet tale of rustic love, are as beautiful now as they ever can have 
been. Countless flowers and fruits grow easily and abundantly. Man 
himself seems more shapely, bold, and happy than in other regions of 
Turkish misrule. Even the blue-black hair and heavy brows of 
“violet-tressed Sappho” are repeated in many a beautiful descendant. 

Of the Lesbian cities, Mitylene, nobly set between two fine harbors 
and facing the Asian mainland, was in ancient days, and still is, the 
chief. Here more easily perhaps than in any other spot does the 
imagination overleap the billows of twenty-five centuries. That art- 
loving, musical island race was a folk even more impulsive, emotional, 
ungoverned, than their Ionian neighbors. For a single generation 
their energies broke out with volcanic force and drew upon them 
the eyes of the little Hellenic world about the Agean Sea. Such a 
career, for man or people, is inevitably brief. 

The largest public figure of that epoch is the benevolent low-born 
tyrant Pittacos, author of the humane maxim, “ Forgiveness is better 
than vengeance.” Besides his rank. among the “Seven Sages,” won 
by such aphoristic wisdom, his royal power is remembered through 
a very ancient bit of folk-lore, a miller’s song: 


“Grind, mill, grind, 
For even Pittacos grinds, 
Of great Mitylene the king! ” 


Among the haughty nobles whom he recalled from banishment 
and reconciled to peaceful civic life was Alcaios, a lyric poet of passion 
and of strife, whose songs are now all but lost, save in the close imita- 
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tions by the Roman Horace. Among the tantalizing fragments of 
his verse occur the lines: 


“© violet-tress’d, pure, sweetly smiling Sappho, 
. .. Something I fain would utter, but am checked 
By Shame.” 


Among Sappho’s own few remaining verses we find the response, 
in that “Alcaic” stanza, bearing Alcaios’s name, which he often 
employed, perhaps invented : 


“ But if your wish were noble or virtuous, 
If on your tongue naught evil were quivering, 
Then shame would not have closed your eyelids: 
Fitting the words you would utter fitly.” 


So then we may fairly conclude that the two poets lived in the same 
time, and that Alcaios admired, perhaps loved, his greater rival, in whose 
verse we find an intense ethical earnestness not felt in his. 

We prefer to believe only the best concerning this the most famous 
among all women poets. She was certainly of noble rank and well 
beloved. There is proof that she was a happy and devoted mother. 
Like Margaret Fuller she gathered about her a brilliant circle of 
women, who became her pupils, friends, and passionate lovers. Of her 
more intimate life, of her environment and time in general, we really 
know little or nothing. 

The merciless gossip of later antiquity may have its source in 
nothing better than Athenian comedy or some forgotten ribald farce 
of a coarser people. That she was a favorite subject for comic plays 
is certain, and not strange. The Dorian, especially the Spartan, 
women, of her century and of the more glorious age which followed, 
shared, as inferiors, the hardy exercises and rude intellectual training 
of their brothers. In Ionian lands respectable ladies were almost as 
secluded as among modern Turks. The flute-girls, dancers, and 
women generally who are seen in the vase-paintings at convivial gath- 
erings with men, had hardly even the humble social rank of the modern 
ballet and variety troupe. They were not merely the playthings but 
the property of men. 

If Sappho really had the free social position and fair name of a 
Mrs. Browning, then the whole condition of society which in the 
Lesbos of her day made it possible were’ forgotten in later Hellas, as 
our own happy freedom is not fully comprehensible even now to 
Spaniards—or to Greeks. The ladies who appear in the Iliad and 
Odyssey enjoy a freedom quite like that of our own wives and daugh- 
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ters. Indeed, the Princess Nausicaa seems herself half aware that she 
needs a chaperone. 

This probably indicates the real conditions in early times. Oriental 
influences, somewhat later, seem to have forced the women of most 
Greek clans into a harem-like seclusion, from which they have even 
now hardly escaped. The best praise Athenian Thucydides, or 
Pericles, can imagine for women in 430 B.c. is that nothing be said 
of them, whether good or ill. 

It is more likely, however, that Sappho neither conformed to, nor 
could have understood, any such conventions as now lightly hedge 
us in. She is a poet of passion, and if she drank the cup to the bitter 
dregs, as Catullus, Shakespeare, Burns, de Musset, did after her, we 
are thankful for that artistic mastery to which full knowledge must 
usually make its contribution. We are not compelled to make a 
Christian saint out of the unseen, unknown artist of the beautiful. 

A lover, Phaon, is mentioned in the fragments. The late and 
incoherent story of Sappho’s hopeless passion for him, and her des- 
perate leap from the Leucadian cliff into the Adriatic Sea, has 
acquired a fame which it ill deserves. There was no such cliff, save 
as a place of execution. Greeks of Sappho’s day did not wander 
willingly to the savage western seas. “All hope abandon ye who 
pass Malea” was the Aigean proverb. It is curious, finally, that no 
one who alludes to this silly tale has any sequel to offer. Whether 
the plunge freed the loving lady from her passion only, or from all 
life’s woes, none tells us. We turn eagerly away to the only Sappho 
of whom we know’ anything, the artist. 


It is no partial fancy of the Philhellene that a peculiar glow, 
a tenderness, an art perfected, yet not cold, but athrob with life, can 
be felt even in the single verses, the mere broken phrases, that echo 
still from Sappho’s lost lyre. 


“Lately to me Aurora golden-sandaled . . . 


begins—and for us ends—a strain, and we would give a whole drama 
of Euripides for that one lost vision of her dawn. 


“Pride not thyself upon the finger-ring ” 


What more? That the heart’s love is better than all its outward 
marks? The doctrine would be true, however fatally misunderstood. 


“ Nightingale with voice of longing, 
Harbinger of Springtime .. . 


3” 
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Surely this is Sappho herself, the first to utter fearlessly the needs 
of the lonely human soul. 


“ Evening, giver of all that shining morning has 


scattered, 
Thou bringest the sheep, thou bringest the goat, 
thou bringest the child to the mother.” 


Scott, Byron, and many another have echoed, prolonged, but not puri- 
fied this strain. 


“ Happy bride, and happy he who weds her.” 


“ Maidenhood, O maidenhood, whither parting from me 
dost thou wander?” 


Longfellow’s maiden standing “with reluctant feet” utters no word 
quite so wistful. 


“ Beautiful this child of mine, 
Like in shape to golden blossoms. 
Nay, not Lydia’s wealth for her, 


Every mother-heart can complete the measure. 
Nor all lovely...” 


“ Sweet mother, I can weave no more, 
Smitten now with love and longing 
By the might of graceful Aphrodite.” 


“Set is the moon, the Pleiads: 
Already is it midnight, 
Past is the hour appointed, 
Yet lonely I am sleeping!” 


“Come, O Cypris, 
In thy delicate golden goblets 
Mingle nectar for our banquets, 
Prithee, and pour it!” 


Love, wine, and golden luxury have always waked the lyre. These 
utterances are distinctly feminine in their sensuous delicacy, they are 
in the forms of art, they are the voice of Nature. Here we have at 
last a singer who is not in any sense Homer’s disciple, but inspired 
wholly from within. Pindar sings of youthful athletes, comparing 
them with fair young gods, of heroes semidivine, of the far-off 
mythic world. Sappho’s strains reécho from the narrower changeless 
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walls of the human heart itself. Meagre and tantalizing we shall 
agree that they are. In fact, with the two exceptions presently to 
be noted, we have to depend on bits quoted by late Greek grammarians, 
usually to illustrate the peculiar forms of words in the little known 
Holic dialect of Lesbos. ‘ 

The few Greek lyric poets of personal feeling—Archilochos, 
Alcaios, Sappho, and Anacreon—may yet be at least partially restored 
to us by capricious fortune, as was the other day Bacchylides. Of 
Sappho’s odes and songs we may be sure the form will prove perfect, 
the harmonies of sound unrivalled. That a great wealth of thought 
and imagination will have been revealed is not so certain. Our 
maidenhood would perhaps still find in Adelaide Proctor, our mother- 
hood in Helen Hunt, our love of nature in Edith Thomas, a more 
familiar and intelligible voice. There may even have been coarse, 
savage, ungenerous notes. We prefer not to believe so. 

Meanwhile a somewhat kinder fate has preserved one complete 
hymn of Sappho, and perhaps entire, or nearly so, a briefer love- 
confession. Both are in the tender Sapphic stanza, with that sudden 
quickened heart-throb midway in each verse which our heavy-accented 
speech hardly allows us to imitate. The shorter poem, or fragment, 
is closely echoed by the passionate Roman lover and poet Catullus. 
We may render the opening stanza of Sappho’s ode thus: 


“ Blest to me he seems as a god immortal, 
He who face to face as he sits may hear thee 
Sweetly murmur, listens with eager longing 

Unto thy laughter.” 


The one sustained and undoubtedly completed lyric flight of this 
wonderful singer is a prayer to Aphrodite. The elemental simplicity 
and directness of the thought brings into plastic relief its perfect and 
seemingly effortless art. An absolutely literal rendering can hardly 
suggest, even, at the same time the inimitable measure. 


Aphrodite, glorious-throned, immortal, 

Child of Zeus, enchantress, I do beseech thee: 

Not with deadly woes nor with ills in spirit 
Slay me, O goddess. 

Nay but come to me, if aforetime ever 

When my supplication afar thou heardest, 

Leaving father Zeus’s habitation golden 
Hither thou camest, 

Harnessing thy chariot. Lovely sparrows 

O’er our dark earth fluttering nimble pinions, 

Down from Heaven, through the expanse of ether, 
Easily drew thee. 
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The Forest of Years 


Quick was their arrival, and thou, Benign One, 
With immortal features upon me smiling, 
Asked me what my sorrow had been, and wherefore 
Hither I called thee; 
What with frantic soul I again was craving. 
“Whom dost thou desire that Persuasion,” saidst thou, 
“Gently lead to passion for thee, or who, O 
Sappho, has wronged thee? , 
“Soon shall he pursue, though he now avoid thee. 
He shall proffer gifts, though he now refuse them. 
Though he love thee not, yet he shall right quickly 
Love thee, unwilling.” 
Hither now once more by thy coming free me 
Out of grievous sorrow: do thou accord me 
What my spirit craveth: and still hereafter 
Be thou my ally. 


¥ 


THE FOREST OF YEARS 


BY CHARLES E. NETTLETON 


That borders the Land of Regret ; 
Staid sentinels grown with the rain of my tears 
And the sun of my life that is set. 
The path is obscured by the leaves of desire 
And the trees have not blossomed anew ; 
It is gloomy and bleak yet I never shall tire 
Of losing myself there with you. 


T= IGHT I am lost in the Forest of Years 


And I wonder if you ever travel that way, 
Ever stroll through this Forest of Years 

When the march of the night has succeeded the day 
And the problem of life blights and sears. 

Perhaps you are now in the Land of Regret 
Awaiting the call to be free; 

But if I should call would you trust and forget 
And cross the wide border to me? 





HOOD’S WOOD VIOLET 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


Author of ‘Cheerful Americans,’ ‘‘More Cheerful Americans,” Etc. 


¢ 


T was a little old-fashioned drug-store in a side street in Green- 
wich village. The small soda-fountain would have been out of 
date twenty years ago, and the yellowing shelves bore bottles and 

vials and dingy patent medicines that somehow reminded one of the 
days just after the Civil War. The low-ceiled place was dimly lighted 
by ill-smelling kerosene lamps, and the directory needed its chain to 
keep it from falling to pieces. 

Behind the prescription counter, one evening, stood the druggist 
proprietor, a man not far into middle age, yet wearing side whiskers 
that seemed indicative of his lack of progressiveness. He was making 
up a prescription and revolving in his mind ways and means to bring 
about a return of the custom that had been steadily falling off ever 
since the smart young druggist had opened a brilliantly lighted store 
on the corner below. 

The front door opened, and a thick-set, smooth-shaven, red cheeked, 
humorous-looking man entered, with a waddling step caused by the 
undue stoutness of his two legs. 

“ Hello, what’s happened ?” said he, as soon as he came in. “ Why, 
it smells like a violet ranch. Say, I need some of that perfume right 
now.” 

Talking quickly and loudly as was his wont, as he approached the 
prescription desk, although he saw nothing but the shiny top of the 
druggist’s bald heed, he sniffed and snuffed, and at last stepped around 
behind the counter in a familiar way and said, as he knocked his wind- 
pipe with the edge of his pudgy hand, “ Frog in the throat. Need some 
eucalyptus tablets. Say, but it is sweet in here. What’s been upset?” 

The druggist went on preparing his prescription. He compressed 
his thin lips to show that he did not care to speak, and the jolly little 
man continued, “ Oh, musn’t talk to the man at the wheel. All right, 
my son. Might give laudanum in place of rhubarb. That’s what 
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happened to me when I was a kid. Stomach upset. Father great 
believer in red mixture. Had a big bottle of it in closet. Also had 
a bottle of laudanum. I loved red mixture almost as much as candy, 
and when he held the spoon out to me I shut my eyes and swallowed 
quickly. But I didn’t smack my lips. I said, ‘ That’s nasty.’ Father 
said, ‘What? Thought you liked it.’ Took bottle to light, read 
‘Laudanum’ on the bottle, snatched me up under his arm, and ran 
two blocks to the nearest drug-store. They gave me things there that 
caused a regular Russian uprising, but my life was saved and has con- 
tinued to this day. But my father was the most demoralized parent 
you ever saw until little Willy was out of danger.” 

The apothecary had not heard a word, but he had finished putting 
up the prescription and he now said, “ What is it you wish, sir?” 

“Some eucalyptus tablets. Thought I mentioned it. I also want 
to know why this place smells like a bower of violets?” 

The druggist gave a dry little cough, smiled faintly, and said, “I 
happened to break a bottle of my violet perfume. Does smell good, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Smell good! Why, there’s a fortune in that smell, man. Early 
days of courtship, only girl I ever loved, and all that sort of thing. 
Are you advertising it much and is it selling well ?” 

“T don’t have time to advertise,” said the druggist, as he opened a 
drawer and pulled out a package of eucalyptus tablets. “And I 
wouldn’t know how. There are so many people advertising nowadays 
that small advertising is a drop in the bucket and is:as unnoticed as a 
drop in a bucket.” 

“ That’s gospel,” said the fat man. “ But why advertise in a small 
way? Why not do something to attract attention? Now, look here. 
I’m a normal man. Perhaps a little more wide-awake than some, but 
still pretty much the man in the street that we hear so much about 
these days. Now, what happened when I came in here and was greeted 
by that fragrant salutation? That’s what it was, a fragrant salutation. 
Why, I felt curious to know all about the thing. I want a bottle right 
off, but I also want you to advertise it so that other people will feel as 
I did. It knocks the Fifth Avenue preparations all hollow.” 

“T know it’s a good thing,” said the druggist quietly. “It used to 
be used a good deal by the old substantial families in the neighborhood. 
My father put it up before me. But why should you be interested in 
it? What is there in it for you?” 

The stout little man squared his shoulders and stepped back a pace 
as he said, “ Why, I’m only the man who crammed Breakfastbran down 
the unwilling throats of a credulous public. That stuff was a drug on 
the market. Done up in unattractive packages and selling about one 
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a week. I made them put it up in packages that gave you an appetite 
at once, and I made them spend thousands in hammering away on 
that famous catch phrase that covered every chimney on the East and 
West sides for upward of a year, and to-day the proprietor of Break- 
fastbran is an art connoisseur and needs a man to dress him and 
can’t enjoy music unless he’s in a box, and I did it. Now, if you want 
to have me work this thing up for you, I’ll do it, and we'll make old 
New York the sweetest place on earth.” 

Just then the door opened and a young woman entered and asked 
for a glass of ice-cream soda. 

“TI don’t have ice-cream,” said the druggist, approaching her, “I 
can give you plain vanilla cream.” 

“Never mind,” said the woman, and walked out. 

“Oh, I see,” said the stout man, as the door closed after her. 
“You’re in business for your health. You don’t care to keep what 
the public wants. You're like the man up in Maine who was asked if 
he had somebody or other’s laundry soap. ‘I did keep it,’ said he, ‘ but 
there was so many calls for the pesky thing that it got to be a nuisance 
orderin’ it, an’ I gave up handlin’ it!’” 

“No,” said the druggist, good-humoredly, “I’m not as bad as that. 
I’d like to build up a better business, but I get discouraged. I’m off 
the line of travel.” 

“Then create a new line of travel by carrying a line of goods that 
will cause travel in your direction.” 

The druggist shook his head dubiously. 

The door opened, and the young woman who had wanted ice-cream 
soda came in again and said, “How much is your violet perfume a 
bottle? ” 

“ See there? ” ejaculated the stout man. 

The druggist told her the price, and she bought a bottle, which he 
wrapped up neatly in the way known of old-fashioned druggists, and 
she went out with her purchase. 

The door was no sooner closed upon her than the stout man said, 
“She bought that because you advertised it by breaking that bottle. 
Now, see here. I’m something of a plunger and I’m willing to put 
five thousand dollars into the exploiting of your violet perfume if you'll 
give me a royalty of twenty per cent. on its sale.” 

“That seems fair,” said the druggist, pulling at his whiskers 
thoughtfully. “But it also seems mad. How can you get your money 
back? There aren’t many people that call for violet perfume.” 

“Oh, it’s a cinch. You can begin to get your picture-gallery 
ready, pick out your man to dress you, and give the dimensions of the 
box you want at the opera.” 
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T was a balmy Saturday afternoon in early spring. Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway were thronged by the usual crowd, made up of 
Brooklynites, suburbanites, Harlemites and travellers, with here 

and there a New Yorker born and bred. They moved north and south, 
some of them clad in the habiliments of fashion, but more clothed in 
the coverings of necessity. 

At the junction of Fifth Avenue and Broadway and Twenty-third 
Street, many stopped to look at the huge bottle of perfumery on wheels 
that was slowly coming up the Avenue. 

The bottle was ten feet high, and was made of violet-colored glass 
bearing a white label setting forth the fact that it contained “ Hood’s 
Wood Violet.” The bottle was set on four violet-colored wheels, and the 
driver was clothed like a page in a suit of violet velvet, and walked 
alongside of the bottle driving four Shetland ponies in violet-hued 
harness and bearing violet aigrettes on their heads. 

The boy driver was pretty, the ponies were “cute,” the bottle 
was of graceful shape and more than one person made the original 
remark, “ What won’t they do next?” 

What they did do next was of an astonishing nature. 

Just who did it or how it was done was apparent to few, and 
they did not tell the policeman; but just as the bottle had cleared the 
tracks of the cross-town lines and had entered upon the plaza, a loud 
crash was heard, the bottle disappeared in a wreckage of glass, and the 
balmy air was made more balmy by the penetrative odor of “ Hood’s 
Wood Violet,” which watered the streets for the space of the third of a 
block. 

Little boys and boys not so little lost no time in dipping handker- 
chiefs into the fragrant flood; one small street urchin deliberately lay 
down on his back in the perfume and rose sweeter than he had ever been 
in his nine years; horses stepped through it and bore a fragrance as of 
a bed of violets far up the avenue. 

The usual crowd collected and the usual inquiries were made, but 
no one seemed to know who had thrown the Belgian paving-stone which 
lay in the crush of glass upon the asphalt pavement. The ponies had 
started to run, but had been stopped almost instantly by their little 
driver, who seemed exceedingly unconcerned except that the breaking 
of so much glass naturally pleased him. 

For rods around people sniffed the air delightedly. Not a few felt 
a longing to get out into the country, but more felt that they wouldn’t 
mind owning a little perfume like that themselves. 

It could not have been more than two minutes after the accident 
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when twenty little pages clad in violet arrived on the scene and began 
to distribute handbills which were gotten up to resemble miniature 
“extras.” The handbills read: 


“ Full account of the cause of the fragrance in this part of the city. 
“The bottle that was wrecked at Madison Square was filled with 
‘Hood’s Wood Violet.’ If you like the perfume, why not buy a fifty- 
cent bottle at Hood’s Drug-Store, 6 Grove Street? Or ask your 


druggist for it. 
“ *Hood’s Wood Violet’ is the most delicate perfume on the market. 


Every one is speaking about it.” 


And every one was. It was singular how strong and how penetrat- 
ing the delicate essence was. Ladies whose skirts trailed through it 
bore the sylvan sweetness on their clothes for days. Not a train out 
of town that afternoon but carried some involuntarily beperfumed man 
or woman with a story of the sweet disaster. 

Before nightfall of that day the little apothecary had more calls 
from customers than he had received in a week. 

The incident had been enough of a news item to get into the papers, 
but, while some of the editors refrained from mentioning the name 
of the perfumer, it was noticed that others spelled his name in full. 
And, curiously enough, those of the latter class had column adver- 
tisements made up of a picture of a bottle of the perfume and under- 
neath it the inscription, “‘Hood’s Wood Violet.’ The most talked-of 
perfume in New York. Carry the news to your neighbor and buy a 
bottle for your sweetheart.” 

The little druggist made so much before a month was up that he 
thought he had better stop advertising, as every one must know about 
the perfume. 

“My dear fellow,” said the advertising man, who had that day 
deposited five hundred dollars in the bank as his share of the profits 
of the first month, “ advertising should never stop. Why, if the papers 
were to stop advertising Teddy himself, the people would forget him. 
And I voted for him and like him too. But it’s advertising that keeps 
him alive. The secret of success is advertising and then advertising 
again and then never stopping advertising. 

“ Now, if you'll get a soda-water fountain that was made day after 
to-morrow and have ice-cream soda whether you like it yourself or 
not, and if you will put in electric lights and make this place blaze at 
night, and advertise your old perfume every day in every paper, you and 
I will get capitalist’s cramp from cutting coupons.” 

“T guess you’re right,” said the little druggist. 

“ Of course I’m right. And do you mind my being personal ? ” 
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“T can stand anything from you, for you have certainly brought 
me prosperity.” 

“ Well, then, remove those Dundrearies and come into this year of 
our Lord 1906. Whiskers were all right in the nineteenth century, 


but this is the twentieth.” 
And the whiskers fell like leaves in the forest of Vallombrosa that 


very day, and their fall took twenty years off the age of the drug-store. 


s 


LIGHT O’ LIFE 


BY MARY PEMBERTON GINTHER 


HEN night comes on 
I have such glorious visions of a wondrous dawn 


My heart stands still 
Awhile, joy-dumb. I see the heavy sky line thrill 
With tender, mystic light waves, pulsing wider till 
The gold leaps out, and night and dark are gone. 


When pain comes on 

And sunny Life, sore hurt, looks out through eyelids wan 
’Gainst the close wall 

Of grief, I know that where the shadows deepest fall, 
Darkling, in that obscurest corner of them all, 

I'll sind the door which opens to the sun. 


When age comes on 

I trust I shall not linger in the day that’s gone; 

My ship of dreams 

Must leave the little harbor in the sunset beams 

To find itself and freedom on the vast sea-streams 
Sweeping a world curve toward that greater Dawn. 





THE FOIL OF LAERTES 
By Frea Gilbert Blakeslee 


Author of “‘ Sword Plav for Actors,” “‘The Broken Foil,” Etc. 


. 


drifted to the dangers encountered by actors in presenting stage 

combats. Henry Milton, tall and distinguished-looking in 
an unmistakably theatrical way, naturally became the centre of interest 
in a little group of gentlemen,—of types various,—such as a long jour- 
ney seldom fails to assemble in a Pullman. 

“Even the ordinary stage fight, if realistically presented,” said 
Milton, “is more dangerous than one might suppose. There is always 
the chance of accidental injury, at the hands of one’s opponent, especially 
if he becomes rattled and departs from the prearranged order of attack. 
I once had an experience in which the danger was more real than if I 
had been engaged in an actual duel.” 

An interested silence encouraged Milton to go on. 

“TI devote myself to Shakespearian réles, notwithstanding that 
many managers nowadays declare that ‘ Shakespeare spells ruin.’ Per- 
sonally I have always found the public ready to respond to the proper 
presentation of the great dramatist’s plays, and so have had no reason to 
regret my choice. But this is aside from the story. 

“ Several years ago there was in my company a man—vwell, call him 
‘Ward ’—who was a good actor, and, being a skilful fencer, almost 
always cast as my opponent in stage combats. Our relations were 
pleasant enough, though, being of a moody disposition, he was not par- 
ticularly popular with the other members of the company. Before 
becoming an actor he had been a medical student ; just why he gave over 
the pursuit of medicine I never learned. This point bears upon my 
story, as you will see. 

“We had played perhaps half of our season—being then on tour 
through the West—when something happened which changed the lives 
of both Ward and myself. My leading lady was badly injured in an 
automobile accident, and it was evident that she would be incapacitated 
for work for many months. No one in the company was really fitted 
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to fill her position ; so I had to cancel several bookings and telegraph to 
New York for a substitute. In four days Miss Hamilton joined us, 
and we resumed our tour. She was young, vivaciously beautiful, a 
thorough artiste, and a lady. I confess I fell sincerely in love with her, 
almost from the first. 

“Much to my surprise, Ward, who had hitherto paid but scant 
attention to women, seemed equally anxious to win her regard; and 
before long it became evident that he and I were serious rivals. The 
great good fortune was mine, however, and, as our season drew to a 
close, my engagement to Miss Hamilton was announced to our friends. 

“T shall never forget the look of concentrated and unmixed hatred 
which came over Ward’s face when he realized that he had lost. I 
shudder to recall it even now. My fiancée did all that she could to 
make things easy for him, but to no effect. From that time he became 
more moody than ever, and it required no little diplomacy on my part to 
finish the tour without an open rupture. 

“The last week of the season found us playing in Chicago. One 
night, coming down to the theatre earlier than usual, I found Ward 
standing near the property box in which our stage swords were kept. 
. He had in his hand one of the foils we used in ‘Hamlet.’ When he 
saw me, he muttered something about having a little practice in fen- 
cing, but I paid no attention and passed on io my dressing-room. 
Indeed, having selected ‘ Hamlet’ for our closing bill and having cast 
Ward for the part of Laertes, I did not think it at all strange that he 
should be devoting a little extra time to keeping himself in condition 
for the fencing scene. 

“The foils we used in this scene had guards of different design, 
so that the audience might clearly distinguish the change of weapons 
called for by the text, Ward always using a certain one and I the 
other. 

“When the final night arrived, the curtain was rung up on an 
audience that taxed the capacity of the theatre. There is always some- 
thing in a crowded house which inspires actors to do their best, and it 
seemed to me that I had never seen the company play better than it 
did that night. As the stage was being set for the last scene, I noticed 
Ward again examining with great care the weapon he was to use in 
our coming bout. This time something about his expression made me 
vaguely apprehensive, but before I had a chance to speak to him the 
curtain rose and I had to go on with Horatio. 

“Soon the King, the Queen, and the Court entered, and, as usual, 
at the King’s command Osric presented to us our foils. As Hamlet, 
T took the one I always used, and Ward, as Laertes, took the other. 
After the King had spoken his lines we began to fence. 
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“ From the very first, Ward departed from the prearranged order 
of attack and seemed to be trying with all his might to hit me, without 
regard for the lines of the play, which, as you perhaps know, allow 
Hamlet the first two touches. Fortunately, I had been taught the art of 
fencing by some of the best masters, so I was able to keep his point off 
my body, though it was hard work. I was mightily puzzled at his 
unexpected action, and could account for it only by supposing that he 
had forgotten the plan of the bout and so was obliged to make one up 
as he went along. But this would hardly account for the ferocity with 
which he attacked me. Although my fellow actors knew the fight was 
not going as usual, they thought it was something which we had 
arranged for this special occasion and never suspected that anything 


was wrong. 
“ As for the audience, it was wild with delight at the realism of the 


encounter. 

“ Suddenly, during one of the pauses, I noticed something which 
showed me that it was due to deliberate purpose on the part of my 
opponent and not to accident that the order of the fight was not being 
followed. The little flattened button of Ward’s foil had been broken 
off, leaving a jagged point at the end of the blade which was capable of 
inflicting a dangerous wound. The instant I saw this all was clear. 
I realized that Ward knew his foil was broken—had probably deliber- 
ately broken it himself—and that he intended to kill me if he could, 
hoping to attribute the whole devilish thing to an accident. It was a 
terrible situation. If I should order the curtain rung down, I would 
spoil the play, and even then not be in a position to prove anything 
against Ward, since he could always allege that he was not aware of the 
condition of his weapon ; while if I let the fight go on, I ran the risk of 
being seriously injured, if not killed outright. 

“ As. yet I did not suspect the full depth of the trap which the 
scoundrel had prepared for me, and not until it was all over did I 
know that I was—for the first time in the history of the drama—playing 
the scene exactly as Shakespeare had conceived it, and that Laertes’s 
foil was actually poisoned. 

* While I was trying, all in an instant, to decide what I had better 
do, parrying meanwhile with every bit of skill at my command, a way 
out of the difficulty unexpectedly presented itself. In meeting one of 
Ward’s particular vicious attacks, I unconsciously showed the opening 
which in our stage fight we always used as the cue for the exchange of 
weapons. From force of habit Ward dashed into it. Before he could 
draw back I had sprung forward and seized his foil near the guard 
with my left hand, at the same time dropping my own weapon from my 
right. He realized at once that he was caught, and struggled like the 
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madman that he was for the possession of his sword. But I was stronger 
than he, and in spite of his resistance tore the foil from his grasp. 

“TI gave him no opportunity to escape, but forced him to take my 
discarded weapon and continue the fight. I was thoroughly angry 
by this time, and, mind you, still never dreaming that the foil which 
I now held was poisoned, I determined to wound the treacherous rascal 
slightly in order to teach him a lesson. 

“Now that he was acting solely on the defensive, and knowing 
the odds against him, he lost his nerve, and I had but little difficulty 
in pinking him in the leg As he fell he exclaimed, with fearful mean- 
ing, the very line of Lis part: ‘I am justly killed with my own 
treachery !’ 

“But Ward did not die—thanks to the able services of a physician 
who was called to attend him at once. He has never acted again, how- 
ever, and I do not know what has become of him. It was from the 
doctor that I learned of the poisoned point, Ward having been obliged 
to confide in him in order to save his own life. Ward’s knowledge of 
toxicology, acquired while studying medicine, had enabled him to 
procure a poison which would not prove fatal for a considerable time, 
and then with only the general symptoms of blood poisoning. What 
more natural, he doubtless reasoned, than that I should die from this 
cause after having been accidentally wounded in a stage encounter with 
a rusted foil, and how then could my death be attributed to Ward? 
Suspicion might attach to him, but proof never. 

“Prosecute him? No! Miss Hamilton is now my wife and is in 
the sleeper ahead of us. We play ‘ Hamlet’ at St. Louis to-night, but, 
as her brother now acts the part of Laertes, I know that I shall not 
again be called upon to face a poisoned foil.” 
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THE WOOD PEWEE 
BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 
HAT tearless tragedy of old despair 
Moves thy complaint amid the shadows green? 
The long-drawn sweet of thy voluptuous air 
Throbs with dim memory of things unseen: 


Love ardent, love delicious, love so rare 
Earth-children cannot guess what it may mean, 


Love faint with ecstasy beyond compare; 
yet through thick pants of joy there sobs between 
Some tearless tragedy of old despair. 





THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
WHITE CARNATION 


By Frederick “F. Burnett 


¢ 


éé ORTUITOUS circumstances,” said Fletcher, “haven’t very 

F much to do with real life. In fiction a man may take the 

left-hand road because a raven flew across the right, and 

meet a princess or find a gold-mine,—that is, in such fiction as yours, 

—but in life, meeting a princess is usually the natural sequence of the 

efforts of a friend in court, and the gold-mine is found by him who 
hunts for it—if it’s found at all.” 

“But you must admit,” contended Bolton, “that if the left-hand 
road leads to the princess or the gold-mine, he who takes the right 
will not arrive.” 

“Yes, but his choice of roads will not be governed by such a 
trifling circumstance as a raven’s flight. What I mean is, there’s a 
reasonable reason for almost everything. We are not turned this way 
or that by the shadow of a raven’s wing. Whether the bird flies to 
the left or to the right doesn’t change our lives; they don’t hinge on 
such trifles.” 

“It’s a pity,” sighed Bolton, “ that a man with your gift of string- 
ing words together can’t see anything but the commonplace. You 
could write a glorious romance, if you ever get your eyes open.” 

He walked across the room to a desk upon which a vase of white 
carnations was standing, and selecting one of the blossoms, drew it out 
of the cluster. 

“ Here,” said he, “is one of these posies Neale got to celebrate the 
appearance of your new serial in the Hizevir—because your yarn’s 
called after them. It’s a rather simple thing, if you look at it 
in one way. It wouldn’t be strange if you stuck it in your button- 
hole and wore it for a few hours, yet your doing so might make a 
difference in how you spend the rest of the day; it might change your 
whole life. Considerable might depend upon whether you do or don’t 
wear this up to Kepple’s.” os 

Fletcher made a gesture which reflected upon Bolton’s mental 
stability. 
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“You don’t believe there’s any potency in this flower,” continued 
Bolton, “ more than in any other; neither do I, but I do believe that 
important events are sometimes determined by such little things as a 
flower in one’s button-hole. Here, wear it this afternoon and see if 
the course of things is in any wise changed by your having it. You'll 
probably forget all about it before you reach Fourteenth Street, but 
remember what your plans for the rest of the day are, if you have 
any, and see if they’ve changed.” 

Fletcher laughed and started for the door. 

“ Don’t forget to give Reed that Hizevir. And, say, stop and look at 
those bits of silver in Tiffany’s north window; they’re worth seeing,” 
Bolton called after him. 

When Fletcher reached Tiffany’s, a trim-figured girl, with warm 
brown hair, was standing before the north window; so he stopped 
at the south one and began to look at some rings as if he had come 
from the Battery expressly to see them. 

He kept a corner of one eye on the girl with the warm brown 
hair, however, partly because he was afraid he would forget to go over 
and look in that window when she left—he had already forgotten what 
Bolton told him he was to see there—and partly because she was good 
to look at. 

He noticed: that wn, her hat, gloves, and shoes were all of a 
warm brown color, like her hair; as near like it as a dead texture may 
be like a living one; and that she had that well-groomed look he 
admired so greatly. He also noticed that she seemed to be casting 
furtive glances in his direction. 

He wondered if she thought he was considering the jewels witn 
the view of selecting an engagement-ring, and found him interesting 
for that reason, just as all the rest of the world finds a lover of more 
or less interest. There were some fine stones in the window, now he 
thought of them, and as he looked he wondered which would be her 
choice. Would she choose the ruby, that looked like a drop of warm 
blood, or the opal with a heart of fire, or would it be the pink diamond ? 
He wondered too if she wore a ring with such a meaning, half hoping 
she did not; and this set him thinking how it would seem to put such 
a thing on her finger. 

Presently she half turned her back, giving him an opportunity to 
use more of his eyes, which he was not slow to improve. He could 
see that she had extracted a white carnation from somewhere and 
was pinning it on her coat. When she turned again he was, apparently, 
absorbed in the rings, but he noticed that the magazine she held under 
her arm was the May Elzevir. The back of it had been in evidence 
before, and the soap advertisement he had seen told him nothing. 
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To make sure it was not some one he knew, he looked up and for a 
second their eyes met; but, as she was evidently a stranger to him, he 
resumed his study of the rings. 

Still making use of a corner of one eye, he was aware that some- 
thing annoyed her and, in a moment, that she made a move as if to 
come over to his window. Thinking it probable she wished to see what 
was in that window, and that his presence was keeping her from it as 
hers was keeping him from the other one, he started to step into the 
door-way. She seemed to have been of a like mind, and they met 
face to face, almost in a collision, before the door. 

She smiled and he raised his hat with a murmured apology, where- 
upon she smiled again. 

“You are late,” she said, “and you didn’t know me; yet behold 
how conspicuous my credentials are !” 

With one hand she pointed to the white carnation, with the other 
held the magazine toward him. 

For a moment he looked rather blank, trying to guess who she was 
and what she meant. 

“T believe you’ve forgotten !” she exclaimed, accusingly, reading the 
query in his eyes. “ You have the May Hizevir and the white carna- 
tion. You must be you!” 

He looked at the white carnation which Bolton had put in his 
button-hole, and at the Elzevir just out that day, with the first number 
of his serial which bore the name of the flower, and then at the young 
woman. 

It seemed incredible that even he could fail to remember this 
girl or an appointment with her, which her words seemed to imply; 
yet it must be so, unless she had mistaken him for some one else. 

“T surely am,” he laughed, “and I cannot imagine any one ever 
forgetting anything connected with you.” But to himself he said, 
“Oh, you beautiful creature, tell me who you are and what I have to 
do with you, and if I am the wrong man, keep from finding it out as 
long as possible.” 

It was just after one, and the hour and the place seemed to suggest 
that this engagement into which he had stumbled might be for luncheon 
somewhere; so he ventured to remark, “ Let’s see, was it Sherry’s or 
Delmonico’s ?” 

“You didn’t say where,” she answered, “but I’d hoped it might be 
Delmonico’s ; I know you go there sometimes.” 

- “How do you know?” 

“You spoke of it in one of your letters.” 

“Did I?” he asked, wondering if he had in truth ever written her; 
“T don’t remember.” 
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“Yes, you told about a dinner there with some other writers, a 
dinner to somebody.” 

“ Oh, yes, the dinner to Fields,” he replied. 

Here was something tangible. He was a writer, she knew that, 
and about the Fields dinner. He had begun to believe that she had 
mistaken him for some one else; but this looked as if it might be a 
case of his forgetfulness, after all; yet he could hardly think it. He 
forgot commonplace people, he knew, their names and faces; but this 
was not a face to forget; rather, was it one to remember always. 

He tried to think if any one he knew had spoken of a daughter or 
a sister, or scme other kinswoman, to whom he had offered some cour- 
tesy in the way of making her stay in town pleasant, which had slipped 
his mind; but he could remember none. 

They had been walking slowly up-street, but now Fletcher hailed an 
empty cab. 

“No, let’s walk,” his companion remonstrated, “if you’re not tired. 
or in too much of a hurry. You have to ride so much here you seem 
to think there isn’t any other way of getting about. I should think 
you—we New Yorkers would forget how to walk.” 

Fletcher made a mental note of the fact that she spoke of New 
Yorkers in the second person, and that, from the manner in which she 
corrected herself, it was evident she did not wish to do so before him, 
inferring that she did not live there, or was a new-comer, yet wished 
it to appear otherwise. 

“ All right; I think I can walk as far as Delmonico’s,” he assented ; 
“then we can have the fun of looking in the shop windows and choosing 
things.” 

“Oh, do you do that?” she exclaimed rapturously. “Isn’t it 
fun?” 

“Fun; but rather childish, don’t you think?” 

“ But it’s only the elect who can retrace their steps and be children 
again ; I’m glad you're one of them.” 

“T’ve seen people who thought differently.” 

“Yes, but they don’t count. Now, isn’t it pleasant to find some 
one, once in a while, with whom you can take hold o’ hands and run 
back to ten years old? Isn’t it better than always to have so much 
dignity ?” 

Fletcher thought it was, and regretted that taking hold of hands, 
at least for those of mature years, was contrary to the accepted canons 
of Broadway, the people in which could not know that they had turned 
the glass of Time and were running its sands the other way. 

Their progress up-street was necessarily slow, because of the various 
windows, and more than once they crossed the street to see something 
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on the other side. When they reached Delmonico’s, Fletcher felt that 
he had known her always, almost; but, while their walk had told him 
much of her and her tastes, which were strangely like his own, he was 
still profoundly ignorant regarding her identity. He had learned 
that she did not live in New York, yet wished him to think she did, 
and that the person whom she supposed him to be, whether himself or 
some one else, she knew chiefly through letters. He also suspected 
there was something besides the fact that she was not a dweller in 
Manhattan she did not wish him to know. He could not be quite sure 
of this, as his own position made it needful for him to be exceedingly 
careful, and inclined him to see in her the caution he was himself 
exercising ; but several times she checked herself, bit a word in two and 
supplied its place with one that did not quite fit. 

About half-way through their luncheon he noticed she seemed to be 
trying to make up her mind to say something. She would look at him 
and color and then make a remark which he knew was not closely 
related to what she had in her mind. Whereupon he thought his hour 
had come, that she knew, or suspected, the situation, and was going to 
tax him with sailing under false colors. 

To prevent this, he kept the conversation in his own hands as much 
as possible, and whenever he saw a sober look and an increased color 
creep over her face, made a remark or asked a question intended to be 
diverting. That could not go on forever, though; and finally she 
beat down his guard with “Oh, never mind the woman at the third 
table; I’m trying to screw my courage up to say something. I think 
you know it and are trying not to give me a chance, but I must. 

“Tt’s a horrid thing to do, to pass oneself off for somebody else, 
isn’t it?” she asked, looking at her plate. 

“T’m afraid it’s hardly the proper thing ordinarily, but there may 
sometimes be extenuating circumstances which justify it,” he answered 
nervously. 

“ And to go to lunch with some one who thinks you’re some one 
else is really disreputable, what the lawyers call ‘false pretences,’ 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s quite as bad as that. It depends. As I 
said, there may be mitigating circumstances. It’s hardly fair to judge 
an action without considering what may have led up to it,” he replied, 
wondering if he could ever justify himself in her eyes, and feeling that 
if he could he would never care what other critics said of him. 

“ You’re very clever with your excuses; but what isn’t the truth’s a 
falsehood, isn’t it, whether it’s spoken ‘or acted ?” 

“It may be a mistake.” 

“But this isn’t, at least not that kind of a mistake. I didn’t see 
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things as clearly as I do now.” She paused for a moment. “I’m not 
Mabel Durston !” 

“ Not Mabel Durston,” exclaimed Fletcher sitting up straight. 

“No, but don’t look at me like that; you frighten me.” 

“ Pray, who—” ; 

“ Wait,” she interrupted ; “ give me a chance and I'll tell you. You 
see Grace’s—I mean Mabel’s sand ran—I mean she lost her courage at 
the last minute and wouldn’t come. I labored with her, to no purpose. 
I told her your letters showed you were a gentleman, and besides we 
knew you pretty well through your poems; so it wasn’t as if you were 
somebody else, it wasn’t like going to meet a stranger. I told her she 
could keep the carnation and the magazine out of sight until she had 
sized—until she had seen you, and then if she didn’t like your looks 
you’d never guess who she was.” 

“ And if I sized up favorably, she could turn her back and put on 
the flower, as you did?” asked Fletcher, smiling. 

“ Precisely,” she laughed; “but I didn’t suppose you saw that. 
You're not as blind as I thought.” 

“T’m not blind to the compliment.” 

“Oh, I thought you didn’t look altogether disreputable.” 

She paused to take a swallow of water, and then continued, “ She 
said she was crazy to have answered the advertisement and crazier to 
keep on corresponding with you for so long; that it was an atrocious 
thing to do, and she was going to drop it while she could. She 
wouldn’t listen to reason. She didn’t care if you cooled your—if you 
stood in front of Tiffany’s all the afternoon, and it was wholly immate- 
rial what you thought of her. 

“ Well, I thought it wasn’t being fair to you; so I said that if she 
wouldn’t go J’d go in her piace. I thought you'd recognize me 
as ‘ Mabel’ at once and speak to me, then I’d explain, and that would be 
all. But you simply wouldn’t see me, and made me speak first. I 
wanted to pay you for that, and it seemed to me a good way would be 
to fool you a little longer. I’ve read most of the correspondence and 
was sure I could play ‘ Mabel Durston ’ as well as Grace could—as well 
as she could herself; but I didn’t think how perfectly horrid it would 
be. Then we were having such fun I hated to spoil it. The illusion 
was so pleasant I wanted it to last. By the time we'd reached here 
I’d almost forgotten I was playing a part and that we hadn’t known 
each other always. That’s a shocking thing to confess, I can see how 
it must look to you, but I hope you'll forgive me.” 

She looked up at him with a pair of pleading brown eyes that would 
have moved a harder heart than his. . 

“ Are you sorry?” he asked. 
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Her eyes fell. “No, honestly, I’m not; that’s the worst of it.” 
“T’m glad, for if you were sorry I’d never have forgiven you.” 
“Then you do forgive me?” she asked hopefully. 

“ For what?” 

“For deceiving you.” 

“You haven’t deceived any one but yourself.” 

“ What do you mean?” she asked, looking up in surprise. 

“ That I never imagined you were Mabel Durston,” he answered. 

“You don’t mean you’ve known all the time?” she exclaimed dis- 
gustedly. “Am I as poor an actress as that?” 

“TI mean, never having heard of Mabel Durston before, I could 
neither believe you were or were not her.” 

“ Never heard of her. I don’t understand !” 

“Neither do I, but I have no recollection of ever hearing the 
name until you mentioned it.” 

“And you haven’t been writing letters to her for months? And 
you didn’t arrange with her to meet you in front of Tiffany’s and go 
to lunch with you? And you’re not Mr. Hathaway ?” 

{7 No.” 

“Then, may I ask who you are, and whom you did suppose me 
to be?” she asked, rather icily. 

“T hadn’t the remotest idea who you were,” he said, handing her 
his card. 

“Perhaps you're in the habit of asking stray girls whom you 
encounter on the street to lunch, if they look hungry?” she remarked, 
as she looked at the card. 

“T’ve a worse habit than that. I make engagements with people 
and then forget all about them.” 

She had been wrinkling her forehead over Fletcher’s card as if 
trying to remember, and as he finished speaking he noticed her turn 
to the index of the Elzevir which she had in her lap. What she found 
here seemed to be reassuring, for the irritated look that came into 
her face when she learned he was not the person for whom she had 
taken him gave place to one of more cordiality. 

“T see,” she said, laughing; “and you thought I was some one 
you had forgotten.” 

“Well, you seemed to know me. When you spoke to me I couldn’t 
be sure you weren’t some sister or cousin of somebody to whom I had 
engaged to help show the sights and forgotten all about it, though I 
knew I’d never seen you before,” he admitted. “I couldn’t very well 
tell you this and ask you to explain who you were and what we were 
to do, could I? I thought it would come out later, that I’d get hold of 


a clue.” 
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“‘ We seem to have been playing a sort of a ‘ Comedy of Errors.’ ” 

“Something like it,’ he agreed. “I hope you won’t want the 
curtain rung down on it until we’re through lunch, anyway.” 

“T don’t; I want to understand more about it,—how you came to be 
at Tiffany’s at just that time, with the carnation and the Hizewr, 
what’s become of Mr. Hathaway, and if you are really the Jarvis 
Fletcher who writes ‘The White Carnation.’ ” 

“To begin backwards,” said Fletcher, “I am. I suspect Mr. 
Hathaway has been trying to play a joke on me. Was it Harold Hath- 
away you were to meet?” | 

“It was he whom ‘ Mabel Durston’ was to meet. Do you know 
him ?” . 

“T’ve heard of him. That isn’t his real name; he uses it for some 
of his stuff he doesn’t want to publish over his own. We're always 
quarrelling because I write of things as they are and he writes of them 
as he’d like to have them. The old-as-the-hills idealist-realist quarrel. 
He says when I meet the right woman the scales will fall off my 
eyes and I’ll write romances too; thinks he’s found her and he’s been 
trying for a month to get us together. He put that flower in my coat, 
asked me to leave the Hizevir with a friend of his near Union Square, 
and told me to stop and look at something—I forget what—in Tiffany’s 
window. You see, fixing it so I would be there at the appointed time, 
with the appointed carnation and magazine, and Le taken for him. He 
couldn’t know just how it would turn out, but the prospects for a 
joke on me were good. I don’t understand how he came to let you— 
or your friend—in for it too.” 

Then he told her about their last argument, and that iv had started 
because his friend contended he should have made Marie marry Milton, 
in the story. She exclaimed that his friend was right, that any other 
outcome was outrageous, that by all the rules of romance those two 
should wed. He said it was not romance but reality he was endeav- 
oring to portray, and she contended that reality was romance if you 
looked at it in the right way. 

Mindful of his experience with the white carnation and the white 
carnation girl, he was shaken in his beliefs, and entertained the idea of 
changing the ending of the white carnation story, or of doing aught 
else that would win her favor. All of which took much time, but 
they finally left the restaurant and came out into an April shower, 
which made it needful for Fletcher to call a cab, in which she permitted 
him to accompany her home, that he might learn the way. 

“This is very cosey,” he remarked, as they jogged up the avenue; 
“but there is one window we didn’t choose from ; I wanted to go back; 
it’s the window in which I was looking when you first saw me.” 
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“Oh,” she said, “I looked in there before you came; beautiful 
stones, weren’t they ?” 

“‘ Which did you choose?” he asked. 

“ A little ruby that looked like the blood of a dragon,” she answered. 
“T’m something of a barbarian; I like color.” 

“T noticed it,” he said. “I was wondering—Look, quick! there’s 
your Mr. Hathaway! Holding the umbrella over the girl in gray. 
That’s the girl he’s engaged to.” 

As she looked in the direction indicated she clutched Fletcher’s arm. 
“Tean back; don’t let them see you!” she whispered excitedly. 
“That’s Grace and Mr. Bolton!” She paused a moment. “ You don’t 
mean—— ?” 

“And you don’t mean Grace Grosvenor’s your ‘ Mabel Durston ’?” 
he almost shouted. 

For a moment they looked at each other in mute amazement, each 
reading an answer in the other’s eyes. 

“ Oh, I see it all!” exclaimed the girl. “I’ve been densely stupid. 
It’s as plain as day now. We've both been sold; it was all a put-up 
job—I mean they’ve played a trick on us; we’re the victims of a plot!” 

“Then you’re Miss Rainbolt, of Rochester, of whom Bolton has had 
so much to say?” 

“ Of course; and I hope you'll believe I’m wholly innocent of any 
complicity. Now, what shall we do to them,—murder ’em at sight, 
or make it something lingering, like boiling oil ?” 

“T think,” said he, “ we’d better give them each a harp.” 

She smiled and looked out of the side window, but did not with- 
draw the hand he was holding. 

When Fletcher left the cab, after taking her home, he went to 
Tiffany's and bought a little ring with a blood-red ruby. He had 
changed his mind about fortuitous circumstances. 


s 


The only being who can make you or me permanently happy, i 
you or me. 7 Cnt 


Life had better be a little “ flat and stale,” than too full of bubbles. 


The surest way to turn a strong woman’s head, is to use her heart 
as a pivot. : 


To say nothing charmingly, is certainly a great gift. 











A PRINCESS OF THE 
WESTERN ISLES 


By Phoebe Lyde 


- 


“ Amour, oh, doux mystére, 

Réve infini, 

Mélange du ciel et terre, 
Joie et souci, 

Beau paradis de peine, 
Et de plaisir, 

Dans ce pays, ma reine, 
Veux tu venir?” 


with the baritone’s lower notes and the tinkling guitar accom- 

paniment. Set against a dark background of pines, upon the 
very summit of a crag, stretched the long facade of the Alpine hotel, 
its creamy white expanse broken by pale-green shutters and little gray 
iron balconies; far below, like a great opal, lay the Lake of the Four 
Cantons, and all around towered range upon range of mountains, made, 
it would seem, of translucent purple, and holding other lakes, rose- 
hued, in their distant deeps. The flaming chariot of the sun had sunk, 
but the new moon’s silver crescent hung upright against the golden, 
glowing west. The evening air was inexpressibly light, pure, and 
fragrant. 

‘ A motley crowd of tourists was assembled on the hotel terrace, 
smoking, sipping coffee, lounging in deep-scarlet wicker chairs or 
sitting erect upon stiff little green seats. There were Americans and 
English, groups of French and Germans, Poles, Russians, even a swart 
Hindoo, for aught one knew, Parthians, Medes, Elamites, the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia, and the rest of them. The faces, old or young, were 
all turned in the same direction, with varying expression, ranging 
from vivid pleasure to mere after-dinner good humor. 

The terrace was flanked at either end by small pavilions, twined 
with pink roses, in one of which a party of wandering minstrels was 
giving an entertainment. There were but three artists,—the two 


singers, one of whom had also a violin, and a third man with a guitar. 
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7 HE singer’s melting tenor, pierced by a vibrant sweetness, blended 
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The central and most picturesque figure was a slender young fel- 
low attired in wide white trousers, a yellow silk shirt, open at the 
throat, a short, gold-embroidered jacket, a Roman scarf about his 
waist, and a cap of Roman colors set aside his close-cropped dark curls ; 
his great flashing black eyes had an indescribable expression of im- 
pudent charm. The baritone had a worn, eager face, dreamy blue eyes, 
and dark hair, shot with gray at the temples, and he made less attempt 
at costume, wearing buff trousers, a shirt of heavy tussore, a crimson 
handkerchief knotted about his neck, and a cap of the same shade thrust 
through his belt, while he held a pair of castanets, which he occasionally 
rang in tune. The guitar-player, who stood a little apart, was short, 
stoutish, and quite undistinguished in appearance. 

Executing a charming fantasia on his violin, the tenor continued 
his song, while his great eyes watched the audience keenly. 


* Donnez moi ta main qui tremble, 

Oh, mon amour, 

Allons, cherchons ensemble, 
Ce beau séjour, 

Ne crois pas qu’on y redoute 
Aucun danger, 

Nous trouverons la route 
Dans un baiser.” 


“In effect, a very finished performance; the boy has talent,” said 
a crumpled-up old Pole, turning to his neighbor in the front row. 
“It is a pity the princess does not grace our concert this evening.” 

“ But who is she, then, this princess? ” cried the lively little French 
woman. “TI have been here a day and I hear of nothing else. Princess 
of what, princess of where, je vous demande?” 

“Qui sait? I believe it is only a title de fantaisie,” returned the 
other, shrugging his shoulders. “Il y a des princesses de toutes 
espéces, as you well know, madame. This one comes from the land 
of fairies, of that alone am I certain; she lives up in a chalet, back there 
in the wood, with a frightful old duenna, and she flies about the coun- 
try every evening in a white dragon-car—piff-paff—how it can go, 
and how its great eyes shine! It starts always before the hotel, and 
she comes down to meet it here. Look; I believe you can see her 
now.” 

Indeed, as he spoke, a woman’s figure was seen slowly approaching 
down one of the steep woodland paths; over her dress of filmy black 
hung a long, loose cloak of soft fawn-colored silk, and from her great 
black hat a pale filmy veil floated far behind. She paused, gave some 
order to an attendant, who turned back, then continued to advance, with 
haughty, languid grace, toward the singers’ pavilion. As she came 
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nearer her extraordinary beauty was apparent,—an oval olive face, 
cloudy hair, eyes of midnight, and mouth like a scarlet flower, while 
the movement of her tall, slender shape recalled a wheat-field across 
which blows the summer wind. 

The song had ended, only a few vibrating chords echoed from 
the guitar, and the tenor’s quick eye had seen the gracious form ap- 
proaching; perhaps his quick ear had caught the Pole’s words, for 
his face suddenly lit with a smile of malicious delight, and, making 
an extravagant reverence, he pulled from his sash a bunch of carna- 
tions, which he tossed with so just an aim that they scattered directly 
at the lady’s feet. 

“Ecco, ecco la Principessa!” cried the boy, giving a peal of elfin 
laughter, and snatching his violin to his breast he broke into a wonder- 
ful cadenza of runs and trills. 

The lady started, as though a rude hand had struck her, opened 
wider her lovely, startled eyes, and, making a hesitating step for- 
ward, caught her high-heeled shoe in a floating flounce, swayed to one 
side, and might have fallen had not the older singer leaped lightly 
from the pavilion and supported her elbow. 

She regained her balance in an instant, while her pale face flushed 
into passionate crimson, and the singer made a signal to a passing 
servant for a chair, which with a dexterous twirl he so placed as to be 
screened by the little pavilion from the rest of the audience. 

“Vous permettez, madame?” he said ceremoniously. And, as she 
sank trembling into the deep seat, he threw himself on the step of 
the pavilion close by—and all the while the violin sang and trilled, and 
the music leaped and fell like running water, and presently the tenor 
began to murmur a crooning chant above it. 


“La belle Princess 
Pleurait sans cesse 
‘Dans sa vielle tour, 
La nuit est sombre, 
Reviens de 1l’ombre, 
Oh, mon amour!’” 


The woman drew down her beautiful arched eyebrows over her 
flashing eyes; her delicate nostrils quivered. 
“ Raymond,” she said, in a low, shaken voice, “ what is this travesty 
—how dare you insult me so?” 
The man caught his breath in a sharp sobbing sigh. 
“ Ah, Constance,” he returned, quietly, “must we always mis- 
understand each other? Believe me, this scene is none of my seeking. 
I doubt even if Carlino knew of your presence here.” 
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The diamond buckle on her slipper sparkled as she moved her foot 
impatiently, and an emerald chain throbbed upon her breast. “Oh,” 
she cried, unheeding. “It is a plot, a league against me, I understand 
only too well you—you encourage Carlino to make a mere mountebank 
of himself! My poor father, if he could but see him now!” 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“ He would certainly not find him an appropriate ornament for one 
of his counting-houses,” he said, dryly. “ Yet that, I think, was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Come, Constance, your father at least is reasonable. 
Of course it is a bitter disappointment that his only son should wish 
to be a musician and not a railroad president, but a hard-headed man of 
business might have considered that possibility before indulging him- 
self by marrying an Italian singer. Like many another, he has had to 
pay dear for his heart’s desire.” He gave a curious hard laugh as he 
ended. 

“ Ah, yes,” she said, bitterly. “Sneer at love and marriage; it 
well becomes you, who have trifled with both.” 

The violin throbbed and trembled on a sudden high note; the 
guitar twanged below; half absently Raymond chimed the little 
castanets he held in unison; suddenly he turned, with an air of 
resolution on his worn face. 

“ Constance,” he said, softly, “fate has thrown me another op- 
portunity ; this time I will not let it slip. When we last spoke together, 
I own I was in the wrong—as well as you, my dear, as well as you. 
I was so hurt, so outraged, so wounded, I did not consider that I too 
must have been to blame. But when I woke, next morning, and found 
you gone, fled without a word—oh, Constance, did you ever realize what 
you made me suffer ?” 

His voice rose a moment in appeal. The tenor glanced carelessly over 
his shoulder, then nodded to the man with the guitar, who now took 
up his part of the entertainment, and in a rollicking bass trolled forth 
a gay Italiaa barcarolle, while Raymond continued, unheeding: 

“ Never, never for one instant have I regretted our marriage, de- 
spite all the anguish it has brought me. I loved you, ah, from the first 

moment that I saw you, and I let nothing stand in my way. You were 
a princess,—why, it was even your playmates’ nickname,—I merely a 
scribbling pauper ; you were young, beautiful, adored, courted, what had 
I to offer? Nothing but my heart. Yet I offered that, and you took it, 
and it is yours till it ceases to beat, and for aught I know, even then.” 

“And yet,” she interrupted, haughtily, “you grudged me even a 
paltry half-hour of your time, you despised my friends, you scorned 
the things I prized; when I entreated you to consider my father’s 
wishes about your writing, you refused even to listen to me.” 
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He stretched out his thin brown hand, and for an instant touched 
a falling fold of drapery. 

“ Constance,” he said, gravely, “I would give up everything in 
the world for you, except—except my honor. Why, child, you learned 
the old cavalier’s song in your school-room, ‘I could not love thee, 
dear, so much.’ And it is just as true of our modern world; we 
have no longer swords by our sides, but we must keep faith with 
our ideals. Your father—your father would be the first to sneer at 
a man who sold his opinions for gold.” 

She struck her hands together so that the jewels upon them 
glittered. 

“ Always money; wretched, wretched money!” she cried. “Was 
it my fault that I was not born a beggar?” 

“No,” he answered, quietly. “ And it was my fault that I thought 
your lovely eyes should see at a glance what mine had only learned to 
recognize through years of suffering. It was my fault that I made 
no allowances for the false ideals you had been taught, that I judged 
your friends instead of pitying them, that I imagined you could remake 
your whole life in a few months. But, oh, Constance, if I erred, I 
was bitterly punished; what agony you made me suffer! To think 
of you, with your beauty and ignorance of the world, wandering de- 
fenceless at the mercy of any bird of prey that met you.” 

She interrupted with a sudden hysteric laugh. “I had Amalia; 
she is gorgon enough for any one; and papa knew where I was, when 
he could spare time from the railroads to think of me.” 

“And yet you thought he would spare time from them to disap- 
prove of my opinions ?” said the man, a smile of tenderness lit his worn 
face. “ Hush,” he said, before she could speak again. “ Wait; listen to 
Carlino ; he is inspired to-night.” 

The violin throbbed forth a wild, enchanting waltz, a dreamy, pul- 
sating harmony that seemed to murmur of woods and streams, and 
silvery summer nights, and cool, rose-filled twilights ; a melody that had 
caught the freshness of dawn, the haunting sweetness of moonrise, and 
yet thrilled with the touch of tears. Overhead the dusk deepened and 
deepened, the moon had gone, a few pale stars glimmered in the dim 
vault of heaven; on the opposite shore a trail of fire rose, flashed, and 
disappeared ; far below the lights of Lucerne lay scattered like spilt 
diamonds. The crowd held its breath in silence as the lovely notes 
leaped and lingered; Raymond leaned closer, watching his wife’s 
exquisite face. 

“Oh, Constance,” he whispered, “ give me another chance; give it 
to yourself. Believe me, no one else knows you as I do, knows the hidden 
soul, the hidden heart, that only the best will satisfy. See, dearest, 
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this old world is fair; I love its beauty, its memories, its romance, all 
that speaks to me as it does to you; but it is the old world after all, 
and we are children of the new. And she needs us, our new world, 
she needs her children to live in her, and work for her, and make 
music for her, as Carlino does yonder, and make life more beautiful. 
I do not blame your father and the men of his generation. They 
built for empire; their faults went with their virtues; but we must 
build for beauty. Come back to our western land with me; be my 
inspiration, my hope, my joy, my wife. See, dearest, I will not inter- 
fere with your life; have everything beautiful about you, to match your 
beauty; do you think I grudge seeing you so fair? But let me live 
beside you, and dream my dreams, and tell them to the world as best 
I can, and always, always feel that whoever fails me you will not, and 
whatever chances your heart is eternally mine.” 

His thin face flushed with passionate appeal, while hers had paled 
and her eyes widened with tears like dusk pools at twilight. 

“ Whose else?” she whispered, and her trembling voice thrilled as 
the violin. “ Whose else? Why, that was all I asked! Do you suppose 
I would not follow you barefoot to the world’s end if I thought you 
needed me? But I thought you did not care; I thought you loved 
your songs better than me; I thought t» show you that others might 
prize what you disdained—I thought——” 

Her voice stopped on a gathering sob. At the same moment the 
violin and guitar ended in a passionate burst of melody, and the excited 
audience broke into tumultuous applause. The young maestro bowed 
with careless grace, his half-mocking smile lingered, though his great 
dark eyes flashed fire. 

A confused babel of many tongues rose from the terrace. “ Bravo! 
Bravo!” “ Bis!” “ Encore!” “ Jove, what a talent !” “ Colossal !” “Ecco, 
ecco il maestro!” The old Pole clapped his withered hands in enthusi- 
asm. “ But it is genius; yes, genius. Ah, if he will only work, what 
a future is before him !” 

Under the shadow of the roses Raymond smiled at his wife; a flash 
of humor woke his dreamy blue eyes. 

“Tf your poor father could see Carlino now, would he make him 
a bank director, do you think? Hark, is he going to play again? No 
he is speaking ; what is it he says?” 

In response to a fresh outbreak of applause, the violinist had moved 
nearer to the edge of the pavilion ; the clear radiance of an electric lamp 
above fell on his slight figure and debonair countenance. He held up his 
bow with a gesture that asked for silence, and his dark eyes swept round 
the circle of waiting faces ; then, as half turning he glanced at the group 
behind him, his smile flashed into radiance. 
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“‘ Mesdames et Messieurs,” he said, his sweet, penetrating voice rang 
along the terrace in pure, fluent French. “ You do too much of honor to 
a poor wandering player, and I thank you from my heart. Ah, if we but 
please, we other musicians, that is the limit of what we can ask; ’t is 
you that are the judges, posterity holds no court of appeal for us. And 
see then, since that is that you are so gracious, I will play yet again, 
yes, and sing too, a morceau of mine own, in which I have shrined 
the song of a friend. But you will permit that I arrive at it lentement, 
and first I will tell you, 4 votre bon plaisir, a mere trifle of story. 
See, the stars shine, the roses toss their fragrance to the night, Mes- 
dames, Mesdemoiselles, you will not be averse to un bout de roman ?” 

A fresh murmur of applause ran round the circle, and the audience 
settled again into their seats, leaning backward or forward as it needed 
to watch the speaker’s expressive face. He made another step in 
advance and took up his story, with a sort of half-rhythmic chant; 
now and again he drew his bow across the strings of his violin; 
sometimes it was a couple of chords he played, sometimes a bit of 
minor scale, sometimes a bar or two of half-finished melody that 
lingered on the ear. . 

“Far, far from here,” the mellow voice chanted, “ yonder, where 
the sun sinks to rest behind Pilatus, beyond the snow mountains and 
the blue waters of ocean, there lies a land, a distant land, the land of 
the Western Isles. Many have been to seek it in their day, for some 
thought to find there El Dorado, and others the Fountain of Youth, 
and again others the promised land, flowing with milk and honey, and 
yet others again the paradis terrestre. Do you ask me did they find 
there what they sought? Ah, who can realize his dreams, and is it not 
the lot of humanity to search for impossibilities as long as the world 
lasts? But there are blue skies there, *t is certain, and lakes like 
seas, mountains Atlas high, and vast rolling prairies, and gold, ay, gold 
too, though not for the picking up, as some would persuade you.” 

He struck, carelessly, a shower of notes that sounded almost like 
clinking pieces. 

“Tn this land, the land of the Western Isles, there lived once a 
princess; she, truly, could pick up gold whenever it pleased her, and 
she was young too, and beautiful. Mesdames,” said the boy, his 
voice suddenly changing from its cadenced sweetness into laughter, 
“T leave it to you, if I say that she has been thought to resemble me 
in feature, need I add more?” 

A ripple of amusement ran along the terrace, and the group behind 
the pavilion smiled at one another. 

“Voila!” said the raconteur. “The point is conceded. Eh, bien, 
then, Mesdames et Messieurs, since she was all of this, had she not 
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suitors? Ma foi, she numbered them by hundreds; ah, would that she 
could hear me so announce. And some wooed her for her gold, and some 
for her youth, and most of all for her fair face; but there was 
one who loved her more than any, and he loved her for her soul. He 
was but a poor poet, this one, a dreamer of dreams, one who would fain 
remake the world 4 son gré, a new heaven and a new earth. Hélas, 
m’est avis que le bon Dieu set the ball rolling well enough, but un- 
fortunately M. Lucifer gave it a twist 4 travers, and it is like enough to 
spin crooked till the Day of Judgment.” 

He stopped for an instant and played, half smiling, a bit of odd 
barbaric tune. “Hullo!” whispered the American bridegroom to his 
pretty wife. “‘ Till Gabriel blows his trumpet in the morning’! How 
the deuce did the fellow get hold of that ?” 

* Mais je m’embrouille,” the boy went on. “And I will spare you 
my conceptions of life and get to the story. He came then to this 
princess, that poet, and, though he fell on his knees, which is due to a 
woman, he held his head high, as beseems a man. Eh, Messieurs, it is 
well we should know our worth; they cannot do without us, ces dames, 
however they may protest. He fell on his knees, comme j’ai dit, and 
said, ‘My Princess, I would make you a queen. Take then this 
priceless jewel I offer; beware that you do not lose it, or break it, or 
throw it away, for it can never be replaced.’ Then the princess stretched 
out her white hand for the jewel, and behold it was a heart! So she 
put on a crown of flowers and veiled her lovely face, and all the bells 
rang joy because she was made queen. Ecoutez, Mesdames, you will 
hear them now.” 

And indeed like a silver chime the little Swedish wedding march 
rang out into the still evening air. 

But suddenly the boy broke off, shaking his dark curls. “ Alas, 
alas, they did not ring long. Voyez vous, mes amis, what is the great 
difference, en ce bas monde, between men and women. When Adam 
and Eve were turned away from Paradise, the angel bade that one 
should dig and the other spin; so was the division of labor. And in 
effect the daughters of Eve have tried ever since to filer le parfait amour, 
and they desire always that the sons of Adam should help them turn 
the wheel.” 

Hum, hum, hum, with a whirring murmur the bow darted up and 
down the strings and ceased in a sudden snap. 

“ But, ah, Hercules does not tarry long at the distaff! No, no; 
the curse is on him and he cannot rest ; whether he call it pleasure or art, 
or sport or politics, or mere bread and butter, one day he will go away 
to his work and leave le parfait amour to spin without his assistance. 
Mesdames, I see in all of your eyes que je suis dans le vrai. Well, then, 
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so was it with these two. For the princess desired that they should 
hide themselves in a tour d’ivoire where he sang his songs to her only. 
But when he was shut away in an ivory tower the poet pined and pined, 
and he could not make his songs to one alone, though it was the one 
he adored, since he must make his songs for all the world. We are 
like that, nous autres hommes, faut croire that there is reason for it. 
But because men are men and women are women they could not always 
understand each other, and because they were human beings they could 
not always be patient with one another, and because they loved each 
other to distraction they could hurt one another to madness, and alas, 
alas, alas, one day they quarrelled !” 

‘How the violin twanged and rattled, sharp discords and harsh, un- 
lovely notes,—the instrument seemed bewitched. 

“They quarrelled,” the boy repeated, sadly. “I cannot tell you 
how or why, I know not; only I know the beautiful princess spread her 
rainbow wings and flew over land and sea; far, far away she flew, and 
left the poor poet alone with his broken dreams.” What a sad, wailing 
air trembled along the strings! 

“But because he loved her very dearly, and she was after all 
his heart’s delight, the poet rose up to seek her, and he too journeyed 
over land and sea, so far, so far, always watching and seeking for 
his beloved. And because people sing songs for sorrow even as they 
do for joy, he made for her poems as he wandered on, for he thought 
to himself, ‘One day, one day I shall find her, and, when I have 
looked into her eyes and touched her hand, all will yet be well, and 
I will lay at her feet the little wreath of verses which I have woven 
for her out of my great despair.’ See then, mes amis, this is all my 
story, and I thank you for your patience in hearing. Now will I 
sing you his song, and, though it be in a tongue that is to some 
unknown, yet I hope the music may speak to your hearts.” 

With exquisite delicacy he played the prelude, a strain of absolute 
simplicity and sweetness, then he nodded to the guitar player. “An- 
diamo, Battista, il canzone d’amor fidele.” 

The violin continued its dulcet harmony, the guitar chimed below, 
and the tenor, sweetly soaring, took up the air, to the surprise of all 
the Anglo-Saxons present, in perfectly modulated English, without a 


trace of foreign accent. 


“Oh, love that goes with the blossom of the rose, 
And fades with the falling tree, 
Or love that flies when the bloom of morning dies, 
Is never the love for me, 
My dear, 
Is never the love for me. 
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“For the love that will last until life be overpast 
Deep shrined in the heart must be, 
And the love that will rest like a bird upon its nest 
Is the love that I bring to thee, 
My dear, 
The love that I offer thee.” 


The sweet notes died away into silence, the acclamations burst out 
as before, but the hand-clapping was drowned in a whirr, a puff, a 
rattle, as a great white Mercedes car, with lamps like two glowing eyes, 
suddenly wheeled round the corner, and with a roar and clatter drew 
up in front of the hotel. For a moment all heads were turned towards 
it, then a voice rose above the other. “ No one new, l’automobile de la 
princesse.” 

“ Constance,” said Raymond, laying his hand upon his wife’s 
trembling fingers, “is it really yours? Come, come away with me now. 
See how Carlino has betrayed us; can you face all these people again? 
Listen, dearest; I am lodged below, in the valley; the brook sings a 
lullaby under my window, and the birds carol all day long; it is 
nothing but a farm-house, but no palace could be fresher and sweeter. 
Ah, do not send me away alone.” 

With feminine instinct she looked down at her filmy dress, her 
glittering jewels. 

“ But, like this,” she faltered, “ how can I?” 

The man gave a laugh of tender triumph. 

“ How like a woman! Dear one, your Mercedes will waft us there 
in a breath, and the chauffeur can go back for anything you need. 
Besides,” his voice trembled with joy, “do you know what I have 
taken everywhere? A little white frock that you used to wear at the 
Laurels; Amalia left it behind; she did not think it worth the packing. 
Ouf, that good Amalia, she always disapproved of me. Look, she is 
coming now; let us fly before she catches us again, and leave Battista 
to console her. Darling, darling!’ 

“ Amour, oh, doux mystére,” the melting tenor began afresh; the 
audience was insisting upon an encore. “ Amour, oh, doux mystére——” 

The woman rose suddenly to her feet, pulled her long cloak together, 
and caught down the floating veil over her quivering face. Raymond 
flung an arm about his wife, and in two strides they were within 
the long white car. He leaned forward and gave an order ; the chauffeur 
loosed the lever. 

“ Hush, hush,” murmured the audience. 

“Donnez moi ta main qui tremble,” sang the tenor, clearly sweet. 

The Mercedes whirled and turned, then with a roar and a rush 
plunged down the steep incline into the night. 
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thrust them with the handkerchief, still crisp in the folds of 

its newness, into his pocket. From another pocket he drew a 
time-softened bandana; then he gazed down on the freshly heaped 
mound, white under its quilt of calla and lauristinas flowers. 

“ Anne was a good wife,” he said, brokenly. “She took good care 
of me in all the three years that we lived together.” 

A half-dozen men, awkward in their seldom-used best clothes, were 
unhitching teams from the scrub oaks in the little cemetery. The 
horses, shaggy with winter coats, backed buckboards and mountain- 
wagons creaking into the main drive, and a group of women closed 
around the mourner. Their sympathy opened the font of his tears. 

“ Anne was a good wife,” he repeated; “and the house’ll seem 
empty—empty as a mud-dauber’s nest in July.” 

Instinctively his gaze turned to Emmeline Riggs and dwelt there, 
demanding pity. It was Emmeline who had been his early love. 
That was in the days before Martha, the first wife, or Cordelia, the 
second; it was Emmeline’s commiseration—her cinnamon bread and 
lemon pies—that had turned his widowerhoods into periods of miti- 
gated mourning. | 

“Man is of few days and full of trouble,” he quoted, his eyes again 
on the mound. “He cometh forth like a flower and is cut down.” A 
gulping sob interrupted the obituary. “ Anne knew that—she knew 
the enduring strength of women folks. It was Anne who fumigated 
trees when the orchard got the black scale pest. It was Anne who, 
when the cow took down with anthrax” He stopped, overcome. 
“T can’t go back there alone!” he cried; “I can’t do it!” 

Emmeline’s eyes radiated compassion; she spoke for the company. 
“No one’s planning that you should,” she said. 

The sun slanted shadows to the east when the teams wound up 
through acres of sprouting grain, through an orchard pink with petals, 
to the unpainted house clinging, like a barnacle, to the hill. There 
were rocks about the back door; there were more rocks at the front. 


In economy Abner Bennet had selected for the home the one place 
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where nothing else would grow. Emmeline’s glance drifted compar- 
ingly from the site, to a grass-padded knoll studded with white oaks; 
then she thought of the three worn-out women put away in the 
cemetery, and a longing came to avenge them. 

It was Abner who helped her from the buckboard. He lifted a 
basket, animated and chirpy as to contents, from underneath the seat, 
and peered in unasked. The solemn eyes of seventeen fledgling turkeys 
met his. 

“There was no one at home to feed them,” the woman apologized, 
producing a can of meal. 

Abner brought out his bandana. “ You’re just like Anne,” he 
sighed ; “so raindful of poor dumb things,—so—— How much do you 
calculate they’ll bring you, Emmyline?” 

She shook her head. 

Together they made their way over the rocks and through the 
tufts of stick-grass. 

At the kitchen door he laid his hand on her sleeve. 

“Emmyline,” he said, impressively, “a prudent wife is from the 
Lord; Anne was prudent. She always used rubbish for light fires 
and saved the hard-wood for baking. She used half a spoonful of 
coffee to a cup, and the shell of an egg for clearing. If the pearly 
gates were ajar to-day and Anne was to be a-peeking out, I’d like to 
have her see things done her way.” 

Emmeline’s eyes narrowed ; she opened her lips and snapped them 
into a resolute line. 

Within the kitchen a box stood behind the stove. It was filled 
with dried almond-shucks and corn-husks. A patched bonnet still 
hung on a nail behind the door. On the floor were three rag mats. 

Women were moving about in the adjoining room; she could hear 
them straightening the furniture and talking in subdued voices. There 
was the swish of a broom, and she knew they were sweeping out the 
fallen lauristinas flowers. 

Abner tiptoed in, his new shoes uttering Sunday squeaks of com- 
plaint. He carried three grain-sacks. 

“ Anne was a good wife,” he sighed. “But she was a little mite 
extravagant in some ways.” He got clumsily down and covered the 
mats as he added: “It says in Exodus that ‘all the children of Israel 
had light in their dwellings,’ but it don’t say that they had rag carpet 
that’d fade! That was one point where Anne was like a stiff-necked 
and stubborn generation.” 

Left alone, Emmeline Riggs stared ahead of her, with the coffee- 
pot in her hand. She fancied three patient faces were watching out 
of the shadow. 
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“Martha and Cordelia and Anne,” she breathed, “he’s a close- 
fisted old hypocrite, and if any one of you had had the spunk of an 
angleworm you wouldn’t have stood it.” 

She went cautiously to the door of the next room and peered in. 
Abner sat in the midst of a group of his neighbors. The family album 
was on his knees. His eyes spilled tears. 

“TI made Marthy a happy wife for thirteen years,” he said. “It 
was Marthy that planted most of the orchard. It was Marthy that 
helped me build the barn.” 

Emmeline silently counted the persons in the room and closed the 
door. Her hand shook as she measured half a spoonful of coffee to a 
cup; then she gazed wrathfully again at the shadows. 

“ And what did you do for him, Cordelia?’ she demanded. “ You 
baked and mended and washed. You went without medicine and helped 
him draw the water and pack the wood for a year and a half and died!” 
She set down the coffee-pot and leaned toward the imaginary faces; 
the lines of her mouth were set. “I was his first choice, and his 
second choice, and his third choice,” she said. “If I’m his fourth 
choice I'll say ‘ Yes,’ and then you'll see what you'll see!” 

Spring came again. It brought back the mocking-bird and the quail, 
and long warm twilights full of the scent of apple-bloom. To Emme- 
line Riggs it brought the end of her sewing. She finished the last 
piece and added it to the pile on the bed of her sister’s little spare- 
room. 

“ There, you niggardly old skinflint,” she soliloquized ; “ I’m almost 
ready for you.” ‘Then she went to the cemetery. Three mounds, long 
and thin and neglected, stretched side by side. Emmeline bent over 
them. 

“ Martha and Cordelia and Anne,” she said, aloud, “I want you 
all to know that I’m going to do just what any one of you would have 
done if you’d had the spunk. I’m going to do just what I’d have 
wanted you to have done if I’d been the first wife, or the second, or the 
third!” Then she drew a pencil and a foot rule from her pocket and 
took some dimensions. 

The next evening, sitting on her sister’s porch in the dusk, she 
heard a familiar squeak of boots on the gravel path; she saw the spare 
figure of Abner Bennet emerging from between the budding holly- 
hocks. Instinctively she knew why he had come. 

“Emmyline,” he began, sitting down beside her, “ ‘behold, the 
husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long 
patience.’ ” 

“Yes, Abner,” she answered. 

“To everything there is a season,’ ” he went on. “‘There’s a time 
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to mourn and a time to dance. A time to keep silent and a time to 
spe iid 39 

“Yes, Abner.” 

“¢There’s a time to love,’” he fervently quoted, “and Emmyline, 
I asked you before I asked Marthy or Cordelia or Anne. I’m going 
to ask you just once more, for the Book says it isn’t good for man to 
live alone.” 

It was late when he rose to go. “ Emmyline,” he asked, abruptly, 
as if the idea had just occurred to him, “how much did those turkeys 
bring ?” 

“Two of the seventeen died,” she answered. “The rest averaged 
three dollars apiece.” 

The moon looked like a section of orange suspended in the sky. 
Abner gazed thoughtfully at it. ‘“ Have you anything else?” he asked. 

“T put sixty dollars in the bank last fall.” She came suddenly close 
to him. “ Abner,” she questioned, “don’t the Bible say a man and 
his wife are one?” 

He nodded. “'There’s only one purse between them, Emmyline.” 

She seemed reluctant, and a suspicion crossed his mind. He re- 
membered that Martha had had thirty dollars which she refused to 
give him, and that Cordelia had had seven dollars that she hid. 
Then an inspiration came; he dived into his pocket, found an enve- 
lope, and divided it into halves. 

“Man is of few days and full of trouble,” he began. “ But 
his mind is strong. Woman is in wits the weaker vessel. That’s 
why it’s man’s right to spend and why their purse is one. Let’s write 
that down—that there’s one free purse—and sign it.” 

Emmeline’s eyes were dewy with submission. “It shall be as you 
like,” she agreed. 

It was after the wedding that Abner had his first surprise. Emme- 
line triumphantly led him into her sister’s small spare-room. Two 
huge trunks stood open. They held frocks,—pink frocks and white 
frocks and blue frocks. There were a hundred other feminine things. 

“ Whose things are those?” he demanded. 

“Ours!” The cheerful plural stung him. She was beaming into 
his eyes. “ We'll take them on the trip!” she cried. “ Won’t that be 
fun ?” 

“Tr-ip?” he repeated. The sweat came out on his forehead. 
“Whose trip? What trip? Where?” 

“Oh, you dear!” she gurgled. “Our wedding trip!” 

Abner gasped like a fish in mid-air; his throat was dry. “There 
ain’t going to be any wedding trip,” he shouted, his voice coming like 
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an unexpected trumpet blast. “'There’s stock to tend and there’s 
corn to plant!” 

Emmeline raised a handkerchief to her eyes. It was bordered with 
lace, and Abner used a word, a strong old Saxon word. 

“The tickets are bought,” she sobbed. “ And it took every cent of 
—the turkey money !” 

Blood was bubbling in Abner’s ears, but he heard her distinctly. 

“T was afraid you’d feel you couldn’t go—so sister’s all ready.” 

There was the rumble of the town hack; it stopped at the gate. 
Emmeline instantly stopped crying and began to close the trunks. 
She was smiling again. 

“The clothes are lovely,” she cooed, “and I got them for siaty 
dollars, but you shall see every one of them ”—she shook her finger 
at him—“ when we get home, you dear old man!” 

His fourth wife waved to him as she and “sister” drove away. 
Abner, returning to the desolate house, found no appropriate quota- 
tion. Memory was a kaleidoscope of Martha’s one best frock,—of 
Cordelia’s humble thrift,—the dog-like devotion of Anne. 

A week dragged by—a week steeped in anger and revenge and 
self-pity. Spring brought an advance sample of hot days; the sun 
lavished the heat of the tropics on the cornfields, and the continuous 
bleating of a weaning calf voiced the reigning spirit of discomfort. 
Abner Bennet, sweating over his hoe, gazed down the county road. 
The town hack was rounding a bend, and a handkerchief fluttered from 
its window. 

The hack wound up through acres of half-wilted grain,—through 
the already parched little orchard, and stopped at the front door. 
Emmeline paid the driver. Her skirts billowed as she tripped over 
the rocks and into the unpainted house. Abner followed. 

She went through the kitchen and threw open the windows of 
the tiny best room. The sun streamed in on the red-and-green carpet, 
—the carpet that had been cherished by her three predecessors. Abner 
knew that his shoes were dusty, that his overalls were smeared with tar- 
weed, but he followed and did not care. 

He opened his mouth; it was dry, and he found no words. Help- 
lessly he fumbled in his pocket and produced the half of an envelope. - 
It was their signed agreement that a man and his wife should have 
one purse between them. Then utterance came. 

“There was the turkey money! There was sixty dollars in the 
bank!” he yelled. : 

Her teeth showed a crescent of white. “Why, that was before we 
were married,” she said. “ But, I’ve used the promise! Oh, Abner, 
I’ve done such a sweet thing. Just see!” 
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She opened her satchel and drew out a paper. It was the plan of a 
monument, a huge pillow of granite. Across it was the inscription, 
“There the weary are at rest.” Beneath that were the names of 
Martha and Cordelia and Anne. 

That night the tuneful breathing of his fourth wife stung Abner 
with murderous thoughts. He rose and went out into the star- 
strewn blackness of spring. A night-owl hooted in the oak tree, and 
on the spur of the mountain a coyote howled. The cloak of dawn 
was trailing the east when he decided what to do. If possible he would 
cancel that order at the stone-cutter’s—if not——_ At least he would 
try. 

Emmeline prepared the breakfast. It was a good breakfast, but 
she used a spoonful of coffee to a cup. She neglected to skim all the 
cream off for butter, and she had muffins and ham and scrambled 
eggs. Abner, watching in fascination, saw her take the grain-sacks 
off the rugs and throw the rooms open to the light. It was eight 
o’clock when he started for town. 

At a bend of the county road he met a big load of lumber. There 
were shingles and scantlings and boards. A half-dozen workmen 
swung their feet from the rear of the load. 

One of them addressed him. 

“It’s fine weather for building,” he said. 

Abner drove on, his mind intent on the monument. 

In town women smiled at him; men nodded; Emmeline’s sister 
waved as he passed. 

“Tt’s a nice day for building,” she called. 

Abner tied his horse at the post-office. He was turning from it 
when the constable grasped him by the shoulder. The constable was 
philanthropic and he had once been fond of Emmeline. 

“Well, Abner Bennet,” he exploded, “I’m glad to see you doing 
the right thing by that fourth wife of yours! ‘You can afford a good 
house! And you’re giving work to unemployed men! I’m glad to see 
you do it, Abner. I must say I’m glad!” 

Abner stared; he took off his hat; he raised one hand to his 
head and felt of the scanty hair at its crown. 

The editor of the weekly “Courier” tapped him respectfully on 
the arm. 

“We want a few items about the new house, Mr. Bennet.” He 
smiled. 

“What new house?” Abner roared, his face purpling. “'Thunder- 
ation, whose new house?” : 

“Oh, come,” coaxed the editor. “We’ve got the item about the 
monument in for to-day. “Next week we want news of the house. 
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The week after we’re going to ask you for a few words on ‘ progres- 
sion,’—just a sort of stimulus for the town, you know. You enterpris- 
ing fellows——” 

But Abner was unhitching his horse. He went through the town 
at a pace that General Sheridan might have envied on his memorable 
ride. The springs of the old buggy creaked and hit together. Dust, - 
born of the last hot days, sifted around him. It clung to his moist 
face. A wind swept down the canyon; it blew off his hat, but Abner did 
not care. His heart was an awakening volcano. 

The little house, when he reached it, was deserted. The sun blazed 
down on its unpainted sides, the dazzle of a heat-wave rose from the 
rocks around the doors. 

“Emmyline!” he shouted. “Emmy-line!” and then he saw her. 

She was coming toward him in a cool print frock; she looked care- 
free and young. There were men on the knoll behind her. There 
was lumber under the trees. He tried to speak, but she put up her 
hand. There was a look in her eyes which he had never seen in the 
eyes of Martha or Cordelia or Anne. It mingled mirth with mastery. 

* Abner,” she bubbled, “the men think our plan for the home is 
just perfect.” 

He dully stared at her, trying to comprehend. 

Her face softened as she turned from him and gazed toward the 
town. A patch of white-flecked green stood for the cemetery. 

“T wish they could have had comforts,” she whispered. “ But— 
that monument we’ve ordered is lovely! It’s all we can do for them 


now, isn’t it, dear?” 


SATIETY 
BY 8. DECATUR SMITH, JR. 


O him who hews, on pleasure bent, 
His ruthless way through flood and fire, 


Fate metes for mocking punishment 
His satisfied desire. 


$ 


An ill-fitting halo is sadder than a rhinestone tiara. 


It is not what happens that is unbearable. What may happen fills 
asylums. 


Never shout until you are out of the woods; even then—whisper. 

















THE MIDDLE DISTANCE 


By ‘Fennette Lee 


> 


one hand, her right arm swinging free. To the left lay the har- 

bor, with the boats creeping, in the yellow twilight, home. To 
the east stretched the moors, with dun-colored shadows, to the open sea. 
She had walked to the Point, two miles, to the light-house, and was 
hurrying back for supper. 

Her thin face in the clear twilight had a transparent look, and 
the dark eyes held little balls of fire that glinted mistily, like the 
harbor, when she glanced to the west .... She was late—ten minutes 
at least. Except for the eyes and the transparent face she was with- 
out distinction. It was only when the fires within were lighted that 
one caught a glimpse of beauty ebbing and shining below. She walked 
with the free step of one who is either married or does not intend 
to marry—the peculiar freedom that comes from marriage or indiffer- 
ence. The women that possess it are repellent to men, or very attractive. 

Marian Walston, if she had thought about it at all, would have 
said that she was not attractive to men. She had ample chance to 
know. As the daughter of the president of a small eastern college, 
she had grown up among men. She had watched them, hundreds of 
them, pass from freshmen to sophomores and from juniors to silk- 
topped seniors, without a flutter of heart. The professors, who were 
either staid men with families or new material from Germany, were 
part of the familiar college life—nothing more. A year in Crete 
with the professor of Greek and his family, and another in Rome with 
the Latin professor, had given rise to interests that had lasted well. 
She had never known what it was to be bored. But to-day she had 
walked to the Point and back to escape from herself. This summer, 
for the first time, she had encountered a man. And the worst was, that 
she did not approve of him. In her. girlhood, she remembered, she 
had dreamed, in a vague way, of falling in love—sometime—but always 


with a superior, godlike creature whom one could spend one’s days 
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admiring and worshipping and serving. As she had not encountered 
this being and as fate had dealt kindly with her, she had been free 
of soul these thirty-three years. Now there was Spencer Manning. 

If she had approved of him, she would have suspected that she was 
in love. It would not have appalled her—the falling in love and 
marrying as one’s ancestors had done. It was not necessarily a dis- 
grace. She would have accepted the common lot with ease if she had 
approved of him. But she disapproved of him in every particular. 
Brought up in the strict academic atmosphere of activity, in which 
one must produce at least one monograph a year to place upon the 
college shelves, she demanded results. Manning had never produced 
anything, though he apparently knew enough, and his command of 
English made her uneasy. But he had done nothing. She defended 
him against herself. He was not a scholar, but an artist. Her year 
in Rome had taught her that the two are not weighed in the same 
scales. But tried by the more delicate beam, the result was even less 
assuring. What had he done—a man of middle age, rich and talented 
and in perfect health? She recalled Colvin, at the University, with 
bent shoulders and hacking cough, performing faithfully his stint of 
work each year. She remembered the look of patient faithfulness 
in his eyes when she met him on the campus. Manning’s eyes danced 
before her vision, full of subtle light and a kind of humanness that 
caught at her breath. She walked a few steps with set lips. She tried 
to regain her disapproval. She had walked to the Point and back 
for no other purpose.... He was dilettante. The word had 
the weight of academic scorn. It covered him like a pall. She walked 
with freer step. 

Then, at a turn of the path, she stopped. 

The man sprang to his feet, lifting his hat. “I saw you coming— 
half a mile back—before you skirted the cove—I waited.” He stood 
before her with clear, smiling face and round chin, looking at her 
frankly. The light shining on his uncovered head revealed a tiny 
bald spot at the crown; but the face and the chin denied it. He had 
an air of prosperity. 

She glanced away from him. Her glance stayed itself. “You 
have been sketching—in the afternoon?” There was a note of surprise 
in the tone. 

He moved toward the easel in eager mood. “It’s a discovery— 
a little discovery of my own. I will show you.” 

She looked to the west uncertainly. “Have we time? I am late— 
and my father is coming to-night.” 

He acquiesced by gathering up his materials and adjusting his 
step to her’s. They struck into the Cliff path. A little color had 
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come into her sallow face. It glowed softly like a flame imprisoned in 
crystal. Manning watched it as he talked. “It’s the afternoon light 
that I’m trying for,” he said. 

“Is that the discovery?” She did not look at him. 

“For me—yes. It came to me, all of a sudden, that no one has 
done it, or tried to do it—that look of afternoon. We’re all out in the 
morning—sunrise and early dew and light like lances—morning 
- glamour—anything up to twelve o’clock. Then we drop it.” 

She was looking at him with an amused smile. “And if every 
one has always done it?” ‘The tone conveyed, “ Every one must be 
right.” é; 

He rejected it with a shake of the head. “ All wrong—all of them. 
If I could paint it as I saw it to-day—” His tone was musing. - 

“* How did you see it?” Her voice had a gentler note. 

“ Something still—unchanging—a kind of eternal quiet. It holds 
the breath—the country like a city of the soul—an everlasting— 
What is it Browning says of Rome?” 

“¢ An everlasting wash of air, Rome’s ghost since her decease.’ ” 
She had caught the mood. Her fires beneath glowed softly. 

He nodded, watching the light. “That’s it—an everlasting wash 
of air——” His mood changed lightly. “It’s the only wash that will 
catch it, apparently. I’ve tried everything else.” His voice shook itself 
free from regret. 

“ Let me see it.” She stopped in the path. 

He placed the canvas against a rock and they moved back by com- 
mon consent. 

A stretch of rocks in the foreground—a line of sky in the distance 
—and between, the harbor in the afternoon light. The composition 
was simple; the colors pale, almost featureless. 

He waited for her without speaking. 

“The foreground is unspeakable!” 

“T know it.” His voice was meek. 

* And the sky is mush !” 

“Tt is.” 

“But between—” She mused, dropping to silence. 

“Yes?” His voice had caught the note of hers and laughed to her. 

“Yes. It ts good.” 

“ Clear afternoon,” he assented cheerfully. 

“But that does not make a picture.” Her voice had regained its 
level poise. 

“No?” He lifted the canvas. “But it was interesting to do. I 
shall try again—someday.” 

She made no reply. The flame in her fees had died out. Only 
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her eyes glinted—but dully, as if something harsh had brushed them. 

As they neared the hotel he looked at her. When he spoke his voice 
was gentle. She had heard him speak like that, the other day, to a 
child that was hurt. She resented it, even while it — her. “TI 
wanted to please you,” he said. 

She looked at him. Then her lips smiled. He was absurd. A 
man should assert himself. “You will never please me,” she said, 
“ with a foreground of wooden blocks.” 

He ignored the tone. “I wanted to please you,” he repeated; “I 
think I shall—sometime.” 

She longed to retort, “You never will!” But something held 
her—the man’s presence, his mood, a sense of fate. She shivered a 
little. “You would much better please yourself,” she said stiffly ; 
“T should be sorry to influence your work in any way.” 

He looked at her in the twilight. Something gentle and human in 
his face held her. “ We cannot always do what we choose,” he said. 

It came to her like a cry out of a far place. 

She ignored it, hurrying up the steps. “It is sometimes better 
to choose less and do more,” she said clearly. It had come to her, in 
a flash, that she heard him use the same tone, the very inflection, 
to her mother when he had picked up a ball of yarn and handed it to 
her. There was something in him. He could no more help being gal- 
lant to women than the sea could help flooding the beach. 

Her face relaxed a little. She turned it to him with a smile. 
“Won’t you come to our table to-night and meet my father?” Her 
smile had a new serenity. Her father had never failed her. She 
could trust his judgment in a thousand. He would tell her the real 
nature of the man who attracted and repelled her in a breath., 


II. 


“FaTuHER, this is Mr. Manning—Mr. Spencer Manning,” she 
added, with a slow inflection. 

“Ah!” The president swung his eye-glasses to his nose and looked 
down on the man standing before him. “Mr. Spencer Manning,” he 
repeated vaguely. His face lighted. “You planned my brother’s 
house in Watertown ?” 

“Did I?” 

“Didn’t you?” 

“T planned a house there for a Mr. Walston.” 

“TI thought so. I remember your name perfectly. I thought of 
getting you to do some work for the college.” The tone was approv- 
ing. In a younger man it might have been patronizing. “I liked your 
work,” he added. 
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“You made a mistake,” said the other. 

“Tn liking it?” 

“In not having me for the college.” 

The president laughed. “ We shall see—we shall see. My daughter 
tells me you paint—” 

“ A little—for amusement.” 

They moved toward the dining-room, the president walking beside 
his wife. 

“ You never told me you were an architect,” said the girl reproach- 
fully, as they fell behind the others. 

“ Didn’t I? I must have forgotten to mention it.” 

~ “ Forgotten !” 

“ It was long ago I did that house.” 

“ How long?” 

“ Five years, at least.” 

She laughed out. “And since then, I suppose, you have been a 
minister and practised medicine and studied law——” 

“ Not quite,” he admitted. “ But I have been busy.” 

“No doubt. Though I don’t know just what your business is.” 
Her tone was jesting. But her father, who was unfolding his napkin 
with deliberation, took it up. 

“What is your business, if I may ask, sir? I did not think of 
connecting Mr. Manning, an artist whom my daughter had met this 
summer, with the Mr. Manning, the architect.” 

His tone was polite and guarded. His comment, with his back 
turned, as they walked from the parlor to the dining-room, had been, 
“Good fibre, but relaxed.” He was accustomed to judging human 
nature in the bulk,—fifty at a time, or more. He seldom made a 
mistake. When he did he never forgot it. 

The artist regarded him frankly. “I’m not, properly speaking, an 
artist.” 

The president looked inquiringly at his daughter. 

She shook her head with a smile. “TI only said he painted pictures.” 

The artist laughed out. “ You were too kind. You should have 
said I tried to paint them.” 

“Tt would have been more truthful,” she assented. 

The president looked from one to the other with a puzzled smile. 

His wife came to his aid. “He paints very nicely,” she said. “ It 
is only Marian’s way.” 

“T shall be glad to see your work,” said the president politely. 

The girl looked at the artist with dancing eyes. “And he knows 
good work when he sees it,” she said. “ He buys the pictures for the 
gallery.” 
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“ Marian!” said her mother reprovingly. 

“T was only trying to help Mr. Manning,” said the girl. “ Father 
would faint at one of his foregrounds.—You would much better play for 
him,” she said to the artist. 

The president swung his glasses to his nose and stared at the man 
again. “ You are a—a—musician—also?” he said. 

“T play a nna grudgingly admitted the man. 

“And compose,” supplemented the girl. 

“Ah,” said the president, “an amateur!” His glasses dropped from 
his nose. He resumed his supper contentedly. He had named the 
object under discussion. 

After supper he invited the man for a stroll on the beach. It was © 
his first night at the shore that summer and he was hungry for a breath 
of sea air. For two hours they paced back and forth on the shining 
beach. The girl from her window looked out, now and then, with an 
amused smile. “ What do you suppose they are doing to each other?” 
she demanded of her mother, who sat by the lamp, placidly knitting. 

Her mother counted the stitches and drew out a needle. “ Mr. 
Manning is a very talented man, Marian,” she said gently. 

“And father is a talented man,” said the girl. “I suppose they are 
exchanging talents.” 

Her mother smiled negatively. She was absorbed in rounding a 
corner. 

When the president came in at last, he sat down with almost boyish 
enthusiasm. “A remarkable man!” he said, with emphasis. 

“Father!” It had a little note of regret. 

“You like him, James, don’t you?” said his wife. She had 
dropped her work and was gazing at him approvingly. “I knew you 
would. You must hear him play.” 

The president wrinkled his brow. “I don’t know that I care much 
about hearing him play,” he said slowly. “It’s the man that interests 
me. His ideas are remarkable—remarkable!” He twirled his glasses 
thoughtfully. “I haven’t had so many good suggestions for the college 
in years. He seems to have a kind of genius in that direction.” 

The girl groaned softly. 

Her father looked up. “It is a pity he has never had academic 


9 





training. He would be a most valuable man on a faculty. 

“You might make him professor of literature,” suggested the girl. 
“ He knows a lot about poetry—writes it.” 

The president started. “ Does he, indeed!” He shook his head 
reluctantly. “It wouldn’t do. But I should like to have a man like 
that at hand.” He sighed thoughtfully, a smile on his lips. 

The girl watched him, half in impatience. He was the keenest man 
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she knew in judging human nature, and he had failed her. Instinctively 
she knew what had happened. It was the human quality of the man. 


It had won her mother from the first. .It was what she had constantly to . 


resist in herself when she was with him—a sense of well-being and 
simple human pleasure. She had resented it in him a hundred times, 
—the fact that he could be so simply happy, and make others happy, 
without achieving. She would at least warn her father. 

“ He is a very fascinating man,” she said guardedly. 

Her father beamed upon her. “ You have discovered it?” he said, 
with enthusiasm. 

“Yes.” Without enthusiasm. 

“I have seldom met a man that I liked so much on short acquaint- 
ance,” said the president ; “I feel as if 1 had known him always.” 

“He has never done anything,” said the girl. 

The president stared at her. “He planned your Uncle Ansell’s 
house.” 

The girl blushed. “Anything of importance, I mean.” 

“ Oh—well—he is young yet.” 

“ Thirty-eight.” 

(14 Ah.” 

“And has never done anything,” she persisted. He must see it and 
help her. 

“Ah,” said the president cheerfully. “ Plenty of time—for a man 
like that—plenty of time.” 

Her mother smiled at him contentedly. 

The girl rose with a little sigh. The fire in her eyes had died out. 
A kind of fate seized hold upon her. And the worst was that the man 
would never care—he would not care more than he cared now. While 
she—she saw unfathomable gulfs opening in herself—springs of being— 
dark places. She might even: She had seen girls like that— she 
drew back. . . . “ Good-night, mother.” She bent and kissed her softly. 
* Good-night, father.” 





IIT. 


Durine the days following she avoided him. At the end of the 
week they had not exchanged a dozen words alone. Her father 
had gone back to town and she and her mother fell naturally into the 
company of the artist as they strolled on the beach or walked home 
from the downs. When they encountered him, her conversation was 
as frankly that of good comrades as ever. She was building a fortress, 
stone by stone. No one must suspect her. She laid the stones each 
day with careful hand, setting them line by line; and at night she 
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placed anew those that had toppled over, cementing them with scora 
and self-humiliation. 

Her mother, who guessed nothing of the silent masonry, sang his 
praises night and day, thus innocently adding her handful of brick 
and mortar to the structure as it rose. She was not an ambitious 
mother. She only desired for her daughter’s happiness. He was, 
surely, a man to make any woman happy—wife or mother-in-law. She 
sang his praises till the bonds of filial respect gave a little under the 
strain. 

“ After all, mother, he is only a man!” 

“TI know, my dear. But that is not his fault. His instincts are 
as fine as those of a woman.” 

Alas—-yes! She knew it only too well. No man had the right to 
be fine—and have done nothing! She laid the stone in place, fitting 
it with level brows. As fine as a woman! She would not forget. 

They were walking home in the late light. The crowd had deserted 
the beach for the Casino, and the moon coming over the downs threw 
their shadows on the level beach that stretched ahead. They had 
turned back for the last time and were approaching the hotel. 

“T feel like playing to-night,” said the man. “I wonder if you 
would care to stop.” He glanced toward the lighted windows of the 
empty parlor. “We should have it to ourselves. Everybody’s at the 
Casino. I need an audience,” he said, half apologetically, turning 
to them. 

“Fit, though few,” laughed the girl. 


“ Exactly.” 

“Shall we come, mother?” She laid her hand on her mother’s 
arm. She longed to compel her, by main force, along the hall to their 
room. But she only said laughingly, “Shall we come?” 

“ Of course, Marian. I would not miss it.” She entered the parlor, 
her clear face in its bands of white hair flushed with pleasure. : She 
delighted in Manning’s playing. He had not played for more than a 
week, she remembered. He wheeled forward a big chair for her, 
shading it from the light and placing a footstool. His attendance on 
her had in it something pleasing, a kind of sincere chivalry. The girl 
turned from it impatiently, finding a chair for herself and refusing 
brusquely his offer to place it more comfortably. 

“Tt does very well. We cannot stay long,” she said. 

He sat down at the piano without reply. His hands struck the 
keys in quick sound. She looked up in surprise. It was not like him— 
this sudden initiative. It grew, and laughed—and died away, restless 
at heart. It challenged her. She did not speak when it was done, 
and he glided into another—something gentle and quiet. 
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She resisted it subtly. She had dreaded to come in to-night. Her 
heart was tired. She glanced toward her mother. She had fallen 
asleep in the great chair. She looked very pretty, her hands lying 
loosely apart, her head drooping a little. She was a dear mother—with 
the pretty, feminine ways that men like. The girl stirred a little. 

The music had stopped. “Tell me something to play,” said the 
man. He did not look up. 

She waited a moment. The silence grew significant. 

“Play anything you like. Play something from Sill,” she said at 
random. 

His hands wandered, touching notes, waiting. “‘'The Fool’”? he 
asked. 

“Yes. If you like.” 

He wove music about the theme, groping slowly from note to note. 
The spirit of the poem held the sound and shaped it. A melody grew 
in it, sweet and haunting. Words fitted themselves to it, half-chanted, 
half-sung, breaking off, now and then, for the music, but emerging 
again with new power—a sense of fate that deepened to the climax, 
low-toned and full, the cry of the shame-smitten king, “ Be merciful 
to me a Fool!” 

Manning’s hands waited on the keys. “ What else?” he said. 

“Play Sill,” she said quickly. He had often improvised for her— 
some character in life or art. She had a sudden curiosity to know what 
he would do with this. 

“ Edward Rowland Sill,” he said thoughtfully. “Iam not sure that 
I can.” * 

He began to play—a little insignificant air—beginning and breaking 
off and starting again, as if the scent eluded him. Then, at last, he 
came upon it, almost unawares, a tentative, hesitating note that called 
for answer and waited and swept into the maze of sound. Struggle and 
rebellion and fierce fight for life, broken by strains of sweetness, clear 
high notes of import that broke and fell apart, a shower of sparks— 
restlessly blown in the wind. 

As she listened she caught the clue. It was his own life he was 
playing,—the soul beneath the clear life, unseen, unguessed, that drove 
him always toward achievement, that he would never achieve. It opened 
to her reaches where the soul ran for life, desperate, breathless, till the 
next point be won. And the high, clear places where it drew breath— 
failure behind, achievement still to come, both forgotten in the quiet 
light. ; 

She caught her breath as she listened. The subtle sense of a life that 
neither fails nor achieves—poised between rest and unrest on wings 
of strength—it was what his life meant. Who could have felt it but he? 
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Who else would know! Her heart gave a throb of pride and waited 
while the music died away. 

“ Play something else.” She spoke quickly. She wanted to think. 
She seemed on the brink of discovery. “Go on.” 

He waited a little. “ Here is something I’ve wanted to try. I think 
I can do it—to-night!” He played a few bars and stopped. “ The lines 
you quoted the other day.” He was speaking softly under the music. 
“ Do you remember ?—‘ The campaign with its endless fleece of feathery 
grasses everywhere. Silence and passion, joy and peace, an everlasting 
wash of air, Rome’s ghost since her decease.’ ” 

The voice ceased. The music opened full wings. It hovered in 
light—long, clear stretches of light, with the pulse of the past beating 
through it. She listened joyously, her eyes filling. She had not known 
that she cared—like this. What could he not be? Poised as life itself— 
he needed only a motive. ... Love? . . . Life stretched before her. 
Some great service shone along its way. She strained her eyes to the 
end—hidden in the mists. . . . She drew back a little. . . . To give 
oneself unasked! The music lifted her and bore her. 

When it ceased she looked up. “It is very beautiful.” 

He turned to her, his eyes glowing out of the slumbering quiet of 
the music. “ You never said that before.” 

“No, I never said it—before. I never thought it.” 

“T have played better.” 

“T think not.” 

He waited, looking at her intently. 

“You have played, perhaps, with more feeling, but not ”—she 
searched for the word—“not so perfectly. It is—yourself.” She 
smiled at the anticlimax. 

He ignored the smile. He was looking at her thoughtfully. “You 
mean that is the kind of music I can do best?” 

if Yes.” 

“Not great music.” 

“ Not unless you happen to think so.” 

He smiled. “I don’t happen to think so. I wish I did.” 

“T wish you did.” The tone was quiet. 

“ Would you mind telling me why?” He had turned away to the 
music in the rack and was fingering it, fitting it exactly into place. 

“T don’t want to tell you now. Some day I will—if you will write 
out something like that and dedicate it to me.” Her tone laughed, but 
it trembled a little. 

He wheeled about. “I will dedicate everything I write to you——” 

She held up a hand. “Oh, please——” 

He turned back. “ Very well—— I will compose an opera. I have 
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had it in my head for years. It is in that tone. When it is done it 
shall be dedicated to you.” ; 

“ Thank you.” 

“It is not great—I warn you.” 

“T don’t expect it to be.” 

They waited in silence. 

“It will be better than great,” she said at last. 

He looked at her curiously. 

“You know that——?” 

“Yes.” 

“T did not think any one would know.—When did you find it out?” 
He moved a step nearer. 

“To-night, I think.” 

“ While I was playing ?” 

{7 Yes.” 

He looked at her with slow glance. 

She shook her head. But the fire in her eyes glowed softly. She 
did not look away. She wanted him to see—all that he might see. She 
had lost the sense of herself—of small, feminine fear. She was all 
woman—wooing him. She no longer cared what he might think. He 
might love her, or he might forget her and leave her. He should 
have love’s chance that he would not take for himself. He should 
know that he was loved and believed in. Her eyes rested on him with 
radiance. She waited, without shyness and without wish. 

Something dawned in him, and drew back. His lips parted—to 
shield her. 

Then her lids fell. “ You will do it,” she said quietly, “ because I 
have asked you, and your reward will be the doing it.” 

“ And your reward—what shall that be?” His lips moved stiffly— 
almost against his will. His gaze was on her eyes. 

She raised them again, with the soft glow unconcealed—frank and 
sweet. “My reward will be that you have done it,” she said. “You 
could not give me other reward if you would.” 

Her hand touched her mother’s lightly. The mother opened her 
eyes and smiled at them dreamily, without confusion. “I fell asleep,” 
she said. “It was beautiful music.” 

“He knows that,” said the girl, with a smile; “I have just told 
him.” 

You have told me more,” said the man. He had moved toward her, 
holding out his hand. 

She put her own in it frankly. “I have not told you anything I 
did not mean to.—It is my mother who must make her peace with 
you if she can.” 
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“T did fall asleep,” said the mother smiling. “But I liked the 
music. It rested me. I think I heard it in my dreams.” 

“TI think you did,” said the girl. “It will rest everyone that 
hears it.” She patted her mother’s hand. “He is going to make an 
opera of it, for the hearing of the nations.” 

“T am glad of that,” said her mother. “I shall want to hear it 
again when it is done.” 

“‘ And I,—” said the girl,—* I shall want to hear it too.” 

“You shall both hear it,” said the man. His tone was light, but 
under it something vibrated, full and sweet, like a tiny bell of hope 
that caught a note from afar and held it ringing. 


IV. 


For a month Manning worked steadily on his opera. The mood 
of the night did not return to her, but she held fast to its 
vision and to the conviction that at last he would do something 
worth while. The belief seemed to have communicated itself to him. 
It held him ito his task. Sometimes she caught him looking at her 
curiously, as if studying her, and once or twice she surprised a look 
of deep pity in his eyes. 

If he had spoken in words, he could not have said more plainly 
“T cannot do without you. But I can never be more to you than I am 
now, and that will not satisfy you.” Sometimes the look was humble. 
It said, “I give all I can. Believe me, I would give more if I could.” 

The girl could have laughed in her heart. She had forgotten her- 
self, her need, her questionings. If she still cared what he should be 
to her, she did not know it; so deeply did she care that he should be 
himself. She gave without question—but always in one direction. If 
his interest in music lapsed and he turned to sketching or poetry, she 
withdrew into herself and waited. Poetry and painting did not exist 
for her. They should not exist for him—till he had proved himself. 
Slowly, almost reluctantly, he would return to his task. He had grown 
dependent on her. He must have her sympathy. If she would not 
give it except in one direction, he must follow that direction. 

So for a mcnth she held him. One morning she came down to 
find him gone. He had left a note for her. He was tired of the 
sea. He had gone to the mountains. He would return later—perhaps. 
He did not return. But he sent for the opera. He wrote asking her 
to send it. Jt was in the top of a trunk that he had left packed. He 
enclosed the key. He did not apologize for troubling her. She did 
up the sheets, with careful fingers, and sent them to him with the 
key. She heard no more. 
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It was late in the season and they were on the point of leaving 
when he reappeared. She had never seen him look so well. His content 
with himself and with her and with the whole world irritated her. She 
could not keep back the question. 

“Yes. It is finished.” 

She did not question further and they went for a walk on the Cliff. 
When they came back he said, “I want to play to you.” 

“ Did you bring it?” 

He laughed. “T do not trust it out of my sight.” 

She looked at him curiously. “You think it is good?” 

“T know it.” It was not boasting or exultation—only the state- 
ment of fact. 

She smiled. “ You are satisfied.” 

“T have reason to be. Wait till you hear it.” He had turned 
away to go for the music. “I did not do it myself, you know,” he 
said over his shoulder. 

When he came back her face was flushed. “What did you mean 
by saying that?” 

“What?” He was running over the keys. “I beg your pardon?” 
He looked up. 

She repeated the question. 

His eyes twinkled. “My dear lady, you ought to know who did it!” 
His fingers had taken up the notes. He was lost in sound. She 

listened, at first in perplexity, and then in delight. He had changed it 
all since she heard it,—broadened it, deepened it. It was the very 
mood of her vision. It came back to her as he played. He had done 
the thing she had seen for him and he had outdone the dream. Her 
heart glowed. 

When he wheeled about he caught the look in her face. “You 
like it?” 

“ When will you publish it?” 

He smiled a little. He got up and crossed the room, pacing back 
and forth once or twice. He came and stood before her. 

“ Will you marry me?” 

(<7 No.” 

He gathered up the music, crowding it together in his hand. 

She moved forward with a quick gesture. 

He held it a little from her, smiling. “I shall not hurt it. But it 
shall not be published till you promise.” 

The next morning he was gone again. She had refused to listen 
to him. He had urged the power of the music, her influence over him, 
his need of her, her perfect understanding of him and his work. He 
had asked her almost grudgingly to marry him. He had pleaded with 
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her generously to accept him. She put it from her with a little 
smile of wistfulness. “I don’t think you quite understand,” she said. 

As she packed the trunks the next day and made ready to go, her 
thoughts followed him. She did not reproach him. It was as if fate 
had come. He had been too honest to say that he loved her. She 
thanked him for that . . . . She might have yielded. She needed 
love—now. And she would never have it. 

She folded the last garments and laid them neatly in place. A 
golf-cape lay on a chair, left out till the last. She took it up and 
threw it about her shoulders. “I am going for a little walk, mother.” 

She hurried across the strip of beach and struck into the downs. 
They stretched away for miles, cold and brown. She drew a deep 
breath, walking rapidly. Life was still tonic. Earth and sky hung 
poised as before. She would come back to them. 


Vv. 


Tue fall and early winter fled rapidly. She joined a musical 
club and went into one of the classes in harmony. She read deeply 
in musical composition and became almost a local authority on 
musical biography. Where another woman would have cut herself 
off from the pain of association, she deliberately sought it, filling 
it with fresh interest and adding it to her life. Manning himself 
she did not mention. When her mother brought him into the 
conversation, she talked of him easily and quietly—enough to divert 
suspicion she thought. 

The only drawback to her serenity was that after these conversations 
she sometimes found her hands trembling strangely and her heart 
beating. It was disturbing to a philosophic view of life. 

One afternoon in December she came home early from a musical 
and went directly to her room. She was very tired. She would rest 
a little before dinner. When she had lain down, she became conscious 
of voices in the room below. Some one was calling on her mother. 
The voices rumbled a soothing accompaniment to her sleep. - 

Suddenly her attention grew alert. The voices had laughed—her 
mother’s in quiet content, and the other—she sat up, pushing back 
the hair from her face. How foolish! She pressed her hot cheeks 
between her palms. She.rose and bathed her face, cooling the hot 
skin slowly. Then she combed her hair, piling it high, and put on 
her prettiest gown. She descended the stair with tranquil step, the 
fires within her eyes. Perhaps because she was thinner than a year 
ago, they blazed a little, lighting the transparent skin. She moved 
toward the library, whence the murmur of voices came pleasingly. 
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Her mother looked up with a gentle start. “Why, Marian, I did 
not know you had come home. Mr. Manning is here.” 

He came forward with the old look in his eyes, gentle and human 
and a little quizzical. Her own fell before it as she withdrew her hand, 
but her head kept its quiet poise. 

“He is going to stay to dinner,” said her mother. “I must tell 
Lena.” She moved from the room. 

They stood facing each other across the fire blazing on the hearth. 

He spoke first, choosing his words almost awkwardly. “I ought 
not to have said I would stay. You may not want me to.—There was 
something I wanted to say—to explain.” 

“Won't you sit down?” She motioned to the chair near him and 
seated herself on the opposite side of the hearth, shading her eyes from 
the fire with her hand. Behind its shelter the fire in the depth 
smouldered. 

He did not sit down. He took up the tongs instead and thrust a 
little at the fire. “I always expected her to be tall,” he said. 
He straightened himself. “Tall—and handsome,” he added. He 
rapped the tongs together and set them in place, looking at her almost 
aggressively. 

She did not reply. A little smile had crept into her face. 

“ What are you laughing at?” 

“ Nothing,—only a man that I admired—once.” 

“Who was he?” He had moved a step uneasily. 

“He wasn’t at all. I made him up. He was very tall—and hand- 
some.” 

He stared at her. A smile dawned in his eyes slowly. “I see.” 
He gazed at the vision. “ Wouldn’t they make a gallant pair!” 

“ Perfect piigs,” she admitted. 

“ Ah, you do know!” He moved toward her. 

“ How you feel? Perfectly.” Her voice was cool and impersonal. 
She had clasped her hands and was leaning forward gazing into the 
fire, the little smile still on her lips. 

He looked at her without speaking. His eyes followed the lines 
of her figure—its quaint poise and the lighted face. 

“You are very beautiful, dear lady,” he said. The words were 
quiet,—hardly a breath. 

She did not stir. She might not have heard them. 

He came nearer. “ You are beautiful,” he repeated softly. His 
hand sought the clasped ones and covered them. “ Listen.” His voice 
had a note of authority. “ You will not send me away again. I must 
stay.” He was close to her, scanning her face. “I am not good 
enough. But I shall stay.” ~ 
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She had turned her face away swiftly. 

He drew it to him, covering it. “You made me come,” he 
whispered. 

“Never!” The word was muffled, but vigorous. 

“ Ah, but you did,” contentedly. “I tried my best. I travelled 
thousands of miles to escape.” 

She lifted her head proudly. “Then you may go. I do not 
approve of you. I have never approved of you.” 

“No. But you love me?” 

She threw out her hands with a little gesture. ‘“ Alas—yes!” 
The tears overran her smile. 

He dried them slowly with his handkerchief in little dabs till the 
smile came out again. 

He rose to his feet, stuffing the handkerchief into his pocket. “I’m 
going to stay,” he said. “I'll make you approve.” 

She looked at him, half-fearfully. ‘“ How will you do it?” 

“ My opera will help.” He spoke cheerfully. 

“It ts good.” 

“It’s being rehearsed. It’s to be given next month.” 

“No?” She leaned forward, a little breathless. “Why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

“T wanted you to promise—first.” 

- “JT promise. Tell me!” She was on her feet. 

“You promise !” 

“Yes. But wait. Tell me!” She was moving from him. 

He followed close. “TI will tell you,” he said, “by and by.” 
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MAIDENHAIR FERN 
BY FULLERTON L. WALDO 


ROM the vivid sod 
Like tangled locks of priestesses at prayer 


The fern lifts intertissued fronds in air, 
To the woodland god. 


$ 


The Sphinx is the only woman who ever kept silent when sur- 
rounded by admirers. 


Discontent is the greatest spur for good or evil in the world. 
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Tue CoLonen in AFRICA 


“ Speaking of automobiles,” said the Colonel, though no one had ; 
“* Did I ever tell you of my little trip through Central Africa in an 
auto? No! I thought perhaps I might have mentioned it. It was 
brought about by a discussion we had had at the club, in which I con- 
tended that an automobile could be more successfully used for explo- 
ration than either a boat, which would have to follow the waterways, 
or animals, which get sick or are killed by the lions. They rather 
scoffed at me, so I told them that I would prove my theory. 

“ Well, I went to the West Coast and started inland with a good 
steam 40 h.p. machine that I had had specially built to burn palm oil, 
which I could get from the natives. I had proceeded without a 
mishap several hundred miles beyond the furthest point ever 
before reached by explorers, when, having passed through the 
friendly tribes, I found myself in the land of a fierce, warlike 
‘people, parties of whom frequently pursued me, but I could, of 
course, easily distance them. 

“TI forgot to mention that while staying at the town of one 
friendly Chief, he had presented me with four pet snakes, each about 
seven feet long, and four inches through the body. I had become 
very much attached to them, and they would obey my slightest 
command. They usually rode curled up among my luggage. 

“ Well, one day a large war-party was in pursuit of me, and I was 
amusing myself by proceeding at a slow speed to entice them to 
greater efforts, when I thoughtlessly drove under one of the huge 
thorn trees of the country. The ground was covered by the large, 
sharp spikes which had fallen from the tree, and in an instant all 
four tires had been punctured in half a dozen places, and I could 
drive the machine at a mere snail’s pace. The savages were rapidly 
approaching, waving their spears and filling the air with their yells. 
My doom seemed sealed, and I had gotten out my rifle to sell my 
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life as dearly as possible, when my eye chanced to rest —_— my 


snakes. 
“It was the work of but a moment to remove the deflated and 


useless tires. I then picked up one of the snakes, placing his elastic 
body in the concave of the wheel rim, and the intelligent creature 
at once understood what was desired of him, and, swallowing the 
end of his tail, he drew himself tightly into place. The other three, 
having observed our movements were already in place, and just as the 
whooping savages arrived almost within spear-cast, I sped safely 
away. ee 

“ Having now demonstrated the correctness of my theory, I 
was content to return to the coast, which I did. 

‘“‘ The only regret I have in connection with the little affair is that 
my poor snakes in the excess of their zeal, had swallowed so hard — 
upon their tails that they could not be loosened from the wheel rims. 
The Government bought the machine from me and used it all through 


the Boer war as a means of distant and severe scouting.” 
Emmett Campbell Hall. 
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Preparinc To Get Even 

“Yes,” he said, “ I-wish to adopt a girl.” 

“A little girl ?” 

“‘ No, a girl old enough to have energy and perseverance and one 
who has had enough experience with the piano to make her think 
she knows how to play it. And if she thinks she can sing, why, 
so much the better. I tell you, I am going to get even with the 
people in the next flat even if I have to adopt two musical prodigies.” 

T. E. McGrath. 
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BOY-LIKE 
By John L. Shroy 


“Do yees like to go to school, me b’y?”’ 
Said Uncle Pat to little Mike. 
“T like to go, I like to come, 
It’s stayin’ there I do not like,” 
Said Mike. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ 'OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
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_Wuerg Joy Trespassep on Sorkow- 


Hans is a German resident of Eastern Pennsylvania. Recently 
losing his wife by death;*his grief and loneliness knew no bounds. 
After two weeks of mourning he “ struck another match.” His 
friends, according. to the custom of the community, surprised him by 
a rousing calithumpian serenade. Hans stood the racket as long 
as he possibly could, and then, opening the window, in tones of great- 
est disgust called out: ‘“ Poys! Ain’t you ashamed of yourselfs to | 


make such a noise, and just so soon a funeral.” 
K. A. Schleicher. 
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An Honest Conression 

One of the transparencies carried in a recent reform parade 
depicted the shortcomings of the county poor directors, and asked : 
_ “Tf the present directors did not steal the county funds, who 
did ?” 

The firm of Smith & Jones, who painted the transparency, adver- 
tised their ability in such arts by inadvertently placing their imprint 
directly under this question, and thus unconsciously supplied the 


answer. 
E. W. Hilgert. 
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THE POET'S SPRING 


By Grace G. Bostwick 


A song of Spring 
(’Tis thus it goes, ) 
Is what I sing; 
(And still it snows !) 
Sweet, sunny thing! 
(I’m nearly froze!) 
Glad hearts she’ll bring. 
(Gee! How it blows!) 


Green grasses sprout 
(Like fun they do!) 
Birds sing about, 
(They’d soon be through !) 











